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EDITORIAL 


HE DILEMMA for Christianity posed by a secularized society is either to 

communicate with the world on its own terms and risk the contami- 

nation of materialism and activism, or to maintain fervor and purity 
of doctrine at the expense of the apostolic mandate of Christ. In this issue, 
we investigate just such a problem in an interview with the distinguished 
English author, Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., whose observations on ‘“The Im- 
pact of Christian Culture” touch very practically many difficulties separat- 
ing Church and society today. Another examination of means to achieve 
Christian wholeness and therefore, as Fr. Vann might say, “humanness,” 
is presented in E. M. Standing’s article, “Montessori and Rational Psy- 
chology.” Finally, in this same vein, we publish a lengthy review of 
Christopher Dawson’s recent work, The Crisis of Western Education. 

There is a certain necessity for each Christian to work out a resolu- 
tion to the conflicts raised in a secularized world, a world in which the 
normal standard of values not merely ‘tolerates,’ but even disdains moral 
and religious values. The Christian vocation involves more than the ritual 
exercise of religion; it demands as well activity consistent with the life of 
a Christian, whose Life is Christ—activity within the world in thought, in 
industry, in government, in education and philosophy. 

In this latter area, we are pleased to have the opportunity to congratu- 
late the Albertus Magnus Lyceum on the tenth anniversary of its found- 
ing for its pioneer work in unifying the vast achievements of modern 
science within the framework of a sane, Christian philosophy. The Lyceum 
joins with The Thomist Press—another pioneer in the meeting of minds 
in a secular world—to publish a volume dealing with these very problems 
entitled The Dignity of Science. We greet this volume, which includes 
contributions from many of the outstanding philosophers in America, as a 
fitting tribute to years of fruitful work and as a valuable contribution to 
Christian scholarship. 








GERALD VANN: THE IMPACT 
OF CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


Interview by Paul Philibert, O.P. 


Are we in the western world of today living in a society which is being 
dehumanized and if so in what way or ways is this coming about? 


I think the answer to the first question is, undoubtedly, yes. We're all 
very conscious of the threat of extinction through nuclear warfare which 
hangs over us; we're not so aware of the danger of a destruction brought 
about by inner processes of decay. Yet despite the vast achievements of our 
society in the realm of the various sciences, this possibility of decay does 
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seem undeniable. It’s many years now since the Russian thinker Berdyaev 
wrote of our present age as being not a crisis iv but the crisis of humanity's 
history. It’s many years since Romano Guardini wrote of how “‘at the birth 
of the modern world man lost his living contact with real things” and 
ceased to be able to “perceive the messages of things,” because things had 
become for him simply ‘‘objects of pursuit or possession, of commerce or of 
research.” In Martin Buber’s terms, we are living in a world which is con- 
cerned more and more exclusively with I-It relationships, less and less with 
the richness and profundity of I-Thou relationships. 

The historical background to all this is a story of a gradual impoverish- 
ment: a gradual narrowing down of the scope of our psychic life which, 
through successive stages of rationalism, sctentisme, technology, and of an 
ever-increasing stress on the purely practical and utilitarian, has finally re- 
duced us to our present ‘rat-race’ mentality. We tend to associate the term 
‘rat-race’ simply with the world of commerce, with man’s economic drives 
and economic objectives; and these have in fact led to a great deal of destruc- 
tion and degradation, of man as well as of his environment: we denude the 
forests, we pollute the rivers, and the hills and valleys are turned into slums 
and slag heaps, and all this we excuse in the name of ‘progress,’ which too 
often is simply a slogan masking commercial greed and ignores the fact 
that in the process of degrading the earth we inevitably degrade ourselves. 

But the rat-race has other contexts. There’s the social rat-race: the over- 
mastering urge to ‘keep up with the Joneses’—or should one say keep down 
with the Joneses? There’s the rat-race in the sphere of education: the urge 
to acquire more and more academic palms—degrees, honorific titles, or, in a 
more homely context, ‘good grades’—and, more particularly, the urge to 
devote one’s attention exclusively to what are regarded as the useful subjects 
as opposed to the humanities. ““Why waste time learning Greek, or music, 
or poetry?” people will ask; “Why not do something useful?” It was once 
well and wisely said that poetry doesn’t save the soul but it does make the 
soul worth saving. Wordsworth would have had more reason today than 
he had in his own times to talk of how the shades of the prison house close 
in on the growing boy. The rat-race mentality produces that universal rest- 
lessness which is one of the special marks of our society: the lunatic noise 
and frenzied tempo of life in our modern industrial cities are in fact a re- 
versal of an age-old tradition: we tend to consider silence and stillness as 
evils, as privations: silence a privation of the beneficent noise which means 
an escape from thinking, and stillness a privation of the joy of rushing end- 
lessly and restlessly about in order again to escape from thinking. 
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People are often astonished to learn that the word ‘school’ comes from 
a Latin word and a Greek word which mean ‘leisure,’ the implication being 
that one can’t become educated, one can’t become alert, aware, and wise, 
without keeping still and being silent. The vacate et videte of the psalmist 
represents the exact contrary of the modern idea of education; it also sug- 
gests that the rat-race mentality has its influence also in the sphere of re- 
ligion. Mary of Bethany, sitting still and ‘doing nothing’ represents the 
exact contrary of the modern do-gooders. Restlessness is, with us, an effect 
of rootlessness: long ago Dostoevski warned us of how “our roots lie in 
other worlds” and when we lose those roots we begin “‘to fear life” and even 
“to hate it; more recently, D. H. Lawrence spoke of how we have lost our 
roots in nature and in the cosmos, and of the neurotic sickness to which 
that loss gives rise. It is out of these things, I think, that there grows that 
feeling of meaninglessness which weighs so heavily on so many in these 
days; and the meaninglessness produces a sense of loneliness and a sense of 
fear—fear of life, of the present and of the future precisely because they 
are lacking in meaning. 


What ought to be the Christian reaction to this cultural impoverishment? 

Well, Christianity could and should impinge on our society precisely 
at this level, and do so with great force, as an agent of healing. Christ’s 
question to the two who left John the Baptist to follow him was ‘What 
are you looking for?” We're all looking for something; but many of us 
don’t know what we're looking for. Christianity can provide an answer 
by giving a meaning to life, not just in terms of some other existence, not 
in terms of ‘pie in the sky,’ but in terms of this existence here on earth. 
And by providing a meaning it can heal the world. It can make it whole. 
Our Lord’s words to the cripple, “Do you really want to be made whole?” 
apply to ourselves. Christianity can heal the psychological atrophy from 
which we suffer; and it should do so. 

It used to be said, ‘Don’t preach to the starving: give them bread.’ 
The modern equivalent of that might be, ‘Don’t preach to the psychologic- 
ally starving—don’t preach divinity or spirituality to the psychologically 
starving or atrophied—give them humanity first of all.’ And Christianity 
of its nature implies humanity; and therefore it includes what we mean 
by ‘culture,’ not in any brainy or aesthetic-ivory-tower sense, but simply 
as an awareness of and a rootedness in the beauty and goodness of the 
cosmos, our home. Peasants can be, and usually are, in that sense, cultured 
people. It’s the modern urban bourgeois who is more likely to lack that 
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awareness of and affinity with values—not the utilities, but the values of life, 
and especially of course, beauty, and the childlike ability to look and listen 
and to absorb beauty, beauty in the world around us as well as in other 
dimensions of being. Heraclitus of old spoke of “listening to the essences 
of things;” and an old Hebrew proverb tells us, “In the mother’s womb 
man knows the universe; at birth he forgets it.” That loss of the cosmos 
was spoken of again by D. H. Lawrence when he deplored the shallowness 
of our modern “‘cerebral’’ love, which can so easily become a mere counter- 
feit love because it’s lost its roots. 

Now in the Christian view of things holiness includes humanness; 
holiness is wholeness. Therefore Christianity can and should restore human- 
ness and holiness to men. But here we come to the tragedy of our present 
situation in the Catholic world of today: that for us twentieth century 
western Catholics there is the same tendency to repudiate or to neglect all 
these ideas because we've been so deeply influenced by the prevailing climate 
of opinion in which we live, the scientiste, technological, rat-race mentality, 
combined with a puritanism and negativism in religious and moral matters 
which are far from being Catholic, are indeed anti-Catholic, but which 
nevertheless we seem somehow to have absorbed into our system. Catholics 
so often nowadays are themselves activists; and religious or moral activism 
is itself a kind of spiritual rat-race, all spiritual progress being measured 
in terms of piling up more and more ‘works.’ 


How can western Catholicism—the teaching Church—hope to confront a 
society estranged from a recognition of Christian values? 

In the Gospel of St. John the Jews asked Our Lord what works they 
should do that they might have the Living Bread; and very pointedly he 
told them, ‘One work’—not many—one: “One work God asks of you;” 
and even so, when he comes to define that work we find it isn’t a work in 
our modern conception of the term. “One work he asks of you, that is, 
faith in him whom he sent.” Faith: a loving, personal commitment, an 
eternal commitment; not an endless eager-beaver activity. 

We suffer nowadays, we modern Catholics, from the disease of the 
obsessive plural. We always seem to have to talk of Christian concepts in 
the plural. We don’t think of grace as God-given supervitality, as life 
abounding: we think of graces. We don’t think of virtue, virtus, the man 
of strength and integrity, but of the virtues. We don’t think of sin, the 
dislocation and disintegration of reality, but of sins. We are not so much 
concerned with devotedness as with devotions. A particularly striking ex- 
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ample of this tendency is the common phrase about “‘saying your prayers” — 
prayers in the plural, which often means that no real prayer takes place, 
and saying them, which implies that unless you’re gabbling you can’t really 
be up to much good. You have to be a devotional Martha, because if you're 
a Mary you're obviously just sitting and wasting time. 

This obsessive plural in the context of sin links up with such diseases 
as legalism, literalism, externalism, that is to say an exclusive interest in 
and concern with external rules and especially the negative rules, the pro- 
hibitions, the taboos, so that the virtuous life comes to be viewed simply in 
terms of avoiding those external things which are prohibited. Fr. Merkel- 
bach, in his classic Summa of moral theology, points out how the divorce 
of moral from doctrinal thinking in the seventeenth century brought about 
what he does not hesitate to call the ‘ruin’ of moral theology. Why? Because 
it meant in the end that real theological thinking about moral principles 
was replaced by legalistic casuistry, by superficial rules of thumb and by a 
preoccupation with the minutiae of objective relativities of guilt or merit. 
It also meant that, being concerned with negatives, the emphasis would 
be (as today it is) on fear as the main motive-force behind moral effort: 
prudence losing its Christian meaning as wise, courageous conduct and be- 
coming simply caution, the cult of ‘safety first,’ a celestial fire-insurance 
policy involving a terrestrial timidity which often brings about the destruc- 
tion rather than the creation of cultural values and standards, for the timor- 
ous moralizer will praise a novel, a play, a film because he thinks it is mor- 
ally safe even though aesthetically it is valueless or indeed disgusting and 
degrading. This sort of thinking makes the Catholic an easy prey to the 
puritan inversion of the scale of moral values. 

In the Gospel one work only is asked, and it is faith, self-dedication; 
and one commandment is given, and it is love. The modern Catholic all too 
often acknowledges the importance of these, but in a vague and abstract 
kind of way. They can’t really, he feels, be very important because few if 
any neat and tidy, matter-of-fact precepts are given us concerning them. 
What then are the really important sins for many modern Catholics? The 
sins that are forbidden by precept, and in particular the sort of sins which 
have come to be called, even by Catholics, simply immorality, as though 
nothing else but these, the sins of the flesh, were immoral at all. The reason 
presumably is that these are the sins which most obviously threaten our 
human frailty, and perhaps also that these are the ones which most of all 
we have to regard as being not quite respectable. When someone says, in 
that shocked tone of voice which so often veils a kind of smug complacency, 
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“Have you heard? X and Y are living in sin!” I think the only Christian 
answer is, “Well, aren’t you?” In the Gospel it is clear enough that in 
Our Lord’s eyes the adulteress had indeed sinned, but as between her and 
those who condemned her there was no question which were the greater 
sinners. 


Now our tendency to adopt such unchristian moral standards shows 
how deeply we are influenced by our contemporary psychological narrowing- 
down and impoverishment of life in general. We tend to be Cartesians 
rather than to share in the breadth and depth of the Christian vision— 
Cartesians in the sense that we have to have everything neatly, tidily typed 
and taped and in triplicate, everything tabulated and formulated, and pur- 
veyed to us wrapped up in easily handled tags. Frequently the theologian’s 
question nowadays is not—as it was satirically supposed to be in medieval 
times—‘How many angels can perch on the point of a pin?’ but ‘How many 
pins would one have to steal in order to make it a mortal sin?’ 

Instead of the charismatic mentality of the early Christians we seem 
to have adopted the bureaucratic mentality of our society; and surely there 
is something radically wrong, dangerously wrong, with this state of affairs. 
There would be something wrong within the Church if at any given moment 
you have to say of a Catholic community that its center of vitality, its focal 
point, is not the chancel (or sanctuary) but the chancery. 


Even in our preaching are we not concerned too much of the time 
with legalities and formalities, the dogmatic formulations and the moral 
rules of thumb, and slick purveying of facile formulas and tags? Instead of 
‘opening the scriptures,’ which is the purpose of the homily, is not the 
preacher too often concerned simply to deliver himself of a number of 
pious clichés or of formulations of doctrine in an ecclesiastical jargon which 
has no meaning for the world at large, so that what he has to say, if any- 
thing, acts simply as a bromide? Certainly the laity feel this lack of reality; 
and, as Milton said in another context, “The hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed.” The preacher is supposed to be the ‘pedagogue’ of Christ, and 
the office of the pedagogue was to lead the boy to school, to lead him 
to the teacher: the homily is supposed to open the scriptures, to lead the 
faithful to an understanding not just of the preacher’s words, but of the 
Word's words. 


Allowing that the teaching Church should be aware of this psychic and 


religious impoverishment of her children, how is it to go about communi- 
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cating her teaching—the teaching of Christ—in a manner which will reach 
out to the hearts and interest of our contemporaries? 

The Church tries to teach us in two different ways. It appeals to the 
reason in its use of prose—its formulations of doctrine and morality; it 
appeals also to the heart, the emotional and intuitive faculties of man, in 
its use of poetry, its symbolism, its ritual. And it is this second language 
which is essentially the language of Christ, Who spoke to the multitudes 
in parables and without parables he did not speak to them. He spoke to 
them in picture-language, the language of symbols; he spoke to them in 
paradox, which is the property of poetry, of symbol, as opposed to prose. 
And whether we like it or not, God wrote His book, the Bible, in this same 
language. But nowadays we have no ears to hear this language. 

We don’t read the Old Testament. If we are honest with ourselves 
we shall presumably say that we don’t read it because we find it boring. 
And the reason we find it boring is because we have lost the language; we 
read it as though it were, let us say, a modern historical textbook—and so 
of course it is boring, because in fact it is not a modern historical textbook. 
Erich Fromm, the psychologist, wrote a book on ‘the forgotten language,’ 
forgotten to the modern world. It’s forgotten to us too, but with us there’s 
this particular tragedy that we of all people should lose the language when 
in fact it’s God’s language, the language in which God communicates with 
us. And because we've lost this language we see the details in Old Testa- 
ment histories only as boring factual details, not as vital and vivid symbols; 
and similarly doctrinal formulations become boring to us and our moral 
formulations tend to become desiccated. For the two ways in which the 
Church tries to teach us are both essential; each needs the other; they are 
complementary as reason and intuition are complementary. But today we 
have only this one avenue of truth; we've lost the other way, which inci- 
dentally is mankind’s Jingua franca, the universal language of all humanity. 

It’s in this language, the language of symbol, as Kerényi pointed out, 
that “the whole world” speaks. And so, among other tragedies, we tend to 
lose the power of communicating the Christian reality to other races, other 
peoples, other traditions, because we can only talk to them in our own 
particular ecclesiastical jargon. Many of the great Christian words have 
become either worn from usage like the image on a worn penny, or emascu- 
lated by being sentimentalized; and many of the formulations both of dogma 
and moral principles seem arid and unreal because no longer drawing 
vitality from their roots in symbol-language, God’s language. But some 
representatives of the teaching Church seem at times to adopt a ‘take it or 
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leave it’ attitude, at times indeed they almost seem to go out of their way 
to make Christianity unattractive and even repellent. It just is a fact that 
we do sometimes express dogma in repellent language—repellent simply 
as language, but repellent also in the sense of being unintelligible. Instead 
of translating facts and truths into the living language of today we use a 
kind of hybrid tongue which is neither English nor Latin. It seems as 
though, being too lazy or too illiterate to translate from the Latin (or the 
Italian) we rest content with transliterating; but to be content to transliterate 
is precisely to be illiterate. 

When we try nowadays to honor the Mother of God with new titles 
the best we can do, apparently, is to talk of her as ‘Co-Mediatrix.’ This is 
unhelpful because by the time you have explained the term accurately you've 
more or less explained it away; but it is unhelpful also because of its 
sheer ugliness. They tell of St. Dominic that as he walked the roads of 
Europe he sang the Salve Regina; it is hard to imagine him walking the 
roads of Europe and singing ‘‘Salve, Co-Mediatrix.” And one might really 
be tempted to see all this as a positive cu/t of unintelligibility or unreality. 

Take for instance the way in which, without even reflecting on the 
possibility of there being anything wrong with it, we talk of Christian mar- 
riage, the great mystery which St. Paul likened to the union of Christ with 
His Church, the wedding of two young people who are in love. The Church 
blesses and hallows their love in the name of Christ; but the jargon in 
which that love is ordinarily referred to in the Church robs it of all con- 
nection with the realities of human love and human life and makes it seem 
a desiccated, legalistic burden rather than, like Cana, a thing of gaiety and 
joy. We can’t even say ‘marriage,’ we have to call it ‘matrimony;’ we can’t 
say ‘wedding,’ we have to talk about ‘nuptials.’ Not only that, the nuptials 
have to be ‘solemnized,’ so that the whole thing immediately goes glum. 
As for the boy and the girl, they suddenly (and improbably) find them- 
selves referred to as ‘spouses.’ And most unreal and most repulsive of all, 
they find that the physical culmination and consummation of their love is 
described in terms of a debt. (Incidentally, as another illustration of the 
way in which we seem to cultivate unreality without even noticing the fact: 
the Church blesses the boy and the girl and in effect sends them off with 
their own Ite Missa Est: ‘Go and be happy and creative in the world,” but 
the very next time they're in church they may well find themselves singing 
one of our most popular and therefore most turgid hymns and asking God 
that “Earthly joys may fade away”—when, poor young things, their joys 
have hardly even begun.) 
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This unreal jargon is pervasive; it comes into all contexts of the life 
of religion. I got a letter recently from a religious in great distress because 
God had apparently withdrawn from her what she called sensible consola- 
tions. The temptation was almost over-mastering to write back and say, 
“Well, for a start why not try writing sensible English?” How can we pos- 
sibly expect to have a sane view of life’s problems if we don’t talk about 
them in sane language? There is the same sort of contrast between Our 
Lord’s vital, vivid language and the unreality, the niggling timidity, the 
legalism and negativism of much contemporary jargon. What did Our Lord 
concern Himself with? “Do you want to be made whole? Do you want life, 
full and rich and abounding? Do you want truth? Do you want freedom? 
Do you want the living bread, the joy-inspiring wine? Do you want the 
life which is eternal, not just hereafter but here and now, because here and 
now I am Resurrection, I am Life ?”” How remote that sort of thing sounds— 
in other words, how remote the Gospel sounds—from the ordinary linguistic 
currency often found in modern Catholic teaching! 

And we have to ask ourselves, I think, just how faithful our picture 
of the Church, of Christ, of God, is to the Gospel teaching, to Our Lord’s 
own words. Sociologists sometimes make a distinction between two types 
of society which they describe respectively as patrist and matrist. The 
patrist society puts an emphasis on legal structure and established con- 
vention; it tends to be conservative, restrictive. Now we Catholics speak 
of “Mother Church,” but is the picture we present of the Church in fact 
a picture of motherhood, or is the accent rather on the patrist qualities, on 
the legal and indeed penal elements in its structure, on the bureaucratic 
and external rather than the charismatic and internal elements in its life? 
We are taught by Christ Himself to speak of God as Our Father, but He 
is the prodigal Father of the parable, just as Christ speaks of Himself as 
Judge, but also as the hen gathering her chickens under her wing. In other 
words we have to think of God as our Father but not excluding from that 
picture the qualities we associate with motherhood. 

St. Thomas deals with the paradox of justice and mercy being identical 
in God; divine justice isn’t watered down by occasional acts of mercy; 
it isn’t whittled away sometimes because sometimes God happens to be in 
a merciful mood. Justice in God is mercy. Mercy, misericordia, means 
having a miserum cor, a pitiful heart, for the miseria, the misery, the 
wretchedness, of others; and this is a relative thing: the greater the miseria, 
the greater the misericordia. Now if misericordia is justice, it means that 
justice too, divine justice, is divinely relative. Unlike human legalistic equity, 
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it can never be just a rule of thumb, regardless of circumstances, treating 
people not as personalities but as units, all as alike as a row of pins. The 
justice of God is concerned with each unique individual human being; and 
therefore God’s justice is not diluted by mercy, it is determined by mercy 
in the sense of being measured by the miseria of the person concerned. 
That's why Our Lord says of one whom the legalists of the Gospel regarded 
as a great sinner that on the contrary many sins were forgiven her because 
she loved much. 


Does this two-sided way of viewing God have any bearing on the Christian's 
response to his environment and to God Himself? 


Well, of course. As God is both Father and Mother, so the response 
of man to God has to be similarly paradoxical or double-sided, has to be 
the response of both a child and of a mature man. In St. John’s Gospel 
story of the Passion he puts great emphasis on the fact that all through it 
Christ is dominant, is in control of events. He carries the cross, there is no 
mention of Simon the Cyrenean; and even the moment of death is an 
action: He bows His head, death doesn’t overcome Him; it is He who 
summons death. At the same time, all the way through the Passion, He 
is receptive, He allows the humiliations and the tortures to be inflicted on 
Him. We have to be active indeed, but first of all receptive. Essentially, 
holiness or morality is not, as the activist thinks, a question of endless 
‘works,’ of feverish activity and frenzied efforts, but of being still and 
receptive to God. For it’s the acceptance of life full, rich and abounding 
that makes real activity possible, by making wholeness and vision possible. 


The Cartesianism of so much of our Catholic thinking today does 
distort the divine truth because it excludes paradox, because it can’t cope 
with paradox. And I wonder whether the primary task of any intellectual 
apostolate of teaching or preaching today isn’t to restore the forgotten 
language, or rather one should say the ‘submerged’ language (because 
it’s never really forgotten), so as to restore to us Catholics a wholeness of 
vision which in fact we've lost. Then, having restored that language, we 
can begin to restate dogmatic truths and the truths of moral theology in a 
living idiom, not a desiccated jargon, against the background of that other 
language, showing for example how the moral law derives from and re- 
flects the personality of Christ—‘‘our law is Christ’”—and therefore how 
law and life are identified just as justice and mercy are identified. Then it 
becomes possible to see morality precisely in terms of a vital growth, a 
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growth into wholeness, and not as the legalist sees it, as a lifeless (because 
not life-giving) conformity to a lifeless code. 

To say that our society is impoverished and dehumanized is I think 
true, but the statement needs various qualifications; and one of those 
qualifications is I think the extent to which nowadays young people are 
interested in the art and the poetry of their contemporaries. One sometimes 
finds the ‘beat’ generation described simply as sick, neurotic people; which 
I think is a foolish or dishonest generalization: the origin of the beat move- 
ment has been explained in terms of a radical dissatisfaction with the 
meaninglessness of the rat-race, and a search for meaning; and a search for 
meaning precisely through poetry and music and also sometimes through 
Zen Buddhism. 

Now ought we not to see in this a lesson for ourselves? What are rep- 
resentatives of the teaching Church offering their own young people? We 
have poetry for them, we have music for them, we have mysticism and 
religion to offer them, but are we really doing it? In other words are we 
really opening to them the scriptures; are we opening to them the poetry 
and music which are in the Gospels and which give meaning to life and 
wholeness to life? Are we restoring vision? And, as a final question, have 
we perhaps missed the essential point of the recent emphasis given by the 
Church to the cult of the Mother of God? 

In the story of Cana, Christ addresses His Mother as “Woman,” a 
very respectful but formal mode of address, and unexpected as coming from 
a son to his mother, the more so inasmuch as John has immediately before 
referred to her as the “mother of Jesus.” The implication is clear enough: 
as this is the initia mysteriorum, the beginning of His ministry, the end 
of His childhood, so it is the end of her mothering of Him as a child, and 
the end therefore, at least for the time being, of that, her first vocation; 
and so he announces her second vocation as ‘Woman,’ the second Eve— 
the mother of all humanity. 

Now as mother of men her vocation is to lead men to her son and to 
a better understanding of the Godhead. She, I think, would be the first 
to be displeased by the fact that this emphasis on her has been directed so 
to speak solely to herself: to finding new honors for her, elucidating 
further fine points of doctrine about her, which, alas, so often in fact 
means merely writing worse prose in her honor, and composing even more 
turgid hymns, and inventing even more ugly names than before. We give 
honor to her in so far as through her we give greater honor to God, and we 
give greater honor to God through her in so far as through her we get 
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a better understanding of God. And is not the emphasis on her mother- 
hood meant precisely to show us the need of completing our picture of God, 
of remembering the motherhood of God Himself, of leading us back to the 
way in which motherly mercy is, in God, the same thing as fatherly 
justice ? 

A curious little fact in Christian history: there’s a little story about 
Mary the Mother of God which has come down through the ages from 
some quite remote past, the middle ages, even the early middle ages, in 
versions differing in detail but always the same in substance. The story 
tells of how one evening the Lord thought he would take a stroll around 
heaven and see how things were going on, and as he went he noticed a 
number of very odd types who certainly didn’t look as though they ought 
to be there; so he summoned Peter and said, ““What do you mean, letting 
in these very strange, unsuitable people?” Peter after a great deal of em- 
barrassment and attempting to escape the question, was finally pinned down 
and forced to explain. ‘Well, Lord,” he said, “you see it’s your mother. 
Because I always lock the gates at night and I sleep with the key under my 
pillow; but as soon as it gets dark she lets them in through the scullery 
window.” 

This story has come down through the ages. And the point of the 
story obviously isn’t that we can somehow appeal to the Mother of God 
to cheat the justice of God. The point of the story is that the Mother of 
God reveals to us the justice of God by revealing to us the motherly 
mercy of God. 


FEAR AND PERSONALITY 


EAR IS A BASIC WORD in the English language. This is not surprising 
because it represents a fundamental phenomenon of man’s life. Fear 
is expressed in many different ways and varieties; anxiety, dread, 

alarm, terror, bolstered by more than a hundred kinds of phobias. Fear is 
mysterious, even at times paradoxical. Usually thought of as a concomitant 
of grief of some form, it is also entertaining. Fear expert Alfred Hitchcock 
says: 


Clearly my audiences go to the theater hoping to be scared out of their 
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wits. I try not to disappoint them. And there are certain principles, I have 
learned, which I can depend on when I want my audiences to shiver. For 
one thing danger must be imminent. When the danger is remote and far 
away it does nothing to an audience. For another, imagination is more 
powerful than reality. How often do we fear something that is about to 
happen, only to find, when it does that it really isn’t so bad after all. 


This keen analysis of fear by Alfred Hitchcock was similarly made by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. Fear regards a future yet imminent evil 
threatening to break at any moment. Fear is a response to a future immi- 
nent evil, but where does it come from; how does it affect the psychological 
and moral life of man? These latter considerations are our particular con- 
cern. Is fear good or bad? What kinds of fear draw us to or drag us away 
from our supernatural destiny? Answers to these questions will be at- 
tempted along the lines set down by Aquinas. 


Where should one begin to look for this capacity to fear? Ultimately 
the search leads to the appetitive drives in man, those faculties whereby 
we lunge out toward good things and recoil from the bad. Every person 
has two kinds of impulses of appetite: a rational will, plus emotional 
drives. In turn the emotional drives spring from two main sources: pleas- 
ure seeking (concupiscible) and emergency (irascible) powers. This latter 
division is necessary since the good toward which the appetite tends is not 
always readily attainable. Obstacles may in reality stand in the way so that 
the good is attained and evil dispelled only with great difficulty. Fear, then, 
in its most elemental form belongs to the emotions, although it necessarily 
has a counterpart in the rational appetite or will. This latter action or 
interaction of the will is most necessary, for without it we would forever 
remain beyond the pale of responsible, human activity. 


Fear as an emotion is going to be found in one of the two sensitive, 
appetitive powers. The pleasure seeking power is concerned with simple 
good or evil, abstracting from any difficulties which might be encountered. 
On the other hand, the emergency emotions come into play when there is 
an emergency. These are five: daring, fear, hope, despair and anger. Since 
these passions are had in common with the brutes, the body plays a large 
part in their functioning, so much so that there can be no passion without 
a change of some physical bodily organ. An emotion, then, is a movement 
of a sensitive appetite, accompanied by some bodily change. Putting these 
notions together we find that fear belongs to the irascible power, its object 
is a future evil which so presents itself to the imagination as to seem irre- 
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sistible. The notes of future and imminent are very significant. Anyone 
afraid of thunder, for instance, realizes that the crashing sound will come 
inevitably after the first flash of lightning. However, it is that brief inter- 
val which induces the terror. 

If there were nothing more to man than a set of animal passions, this 
discussion would be relatively simple. Just as a young doe flees in fear of a 
lion, so a man would react when faced with a similar threat to his well- 
being. But if we accept no other authority and appeal merely to our ex- 
perience, we know that we have higher faculties. No matter how weak it 
may seem there is in us the ability to order our lives and our passions in a 
human, rational way. We have a higher destiny than the brutes, our faith 
tells us it consists in being united to God. This direction to a supernatural 
goal introduces the element of complexity, the possibility of a conflict of 
the basic drives of our lower powers with our reason and will. The emo- 
tions are meant to obey reason, but at the dawn of human history Adam's 
sin clouded and befuddled the issue. From then on, man’s successful domi- 
nance of his emotions became more difficult, his continued mastery of them 
without grace, impossible. 

Fear can influence a rational human act. The fear may first arise as an 
emotion, but until some decision has been made in regard to it, it is not 
elevated to the dignity of a human action. On the other hand fear may 
arise in the depths of the soul independent of any sense stimuli and then 
work its way through to the body, setting off the passion. A person walks 
out on a stage and immediately “freezes.” There is no one out there ready 
to throw eggs or fire bullets—the imminent evil arises solely in the imagi- 
nation of the terror-stricken performer. It sometimes happens that fear is 
so great in people suffering from neurotic and psychopathic disabilities, 
that free will is destroyed in that area of their life. In such people, obvi- 
ously, there can be no moral consideration of fear. 

What is really at the root of all our fears? Is it merely the reality of a 
future imminent evil, or is there a more basic reason for fear? Basically, 
we fear something not merely because it is evil but because it threatens 
something we love. That is why one of the most basic fears is the fear of 
death. We naturally love ourselves very much and fear anything threaten- 
ing to end our lives. Love, then, is the cause of fear. St. Augustine said, 
“We fear nothing save to lose what we love.” In wartime why are parents 
chilled with fear as they exchange their last words with their sons before 
the departing troop ship? Of course, the answer is simple: the departing 
soldiers are their Joved ones. Or why does the father of a family suffer 
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untold anxieties about paying bills and providing for his wife and chil- 
dren? Isn’t it because he loves them that he fears any possible harm to 
them? 

St. Thomas assigns another root cause for fear which is closely re- 
lated to the first, defect. Consider again the case of the anxious, bill-ridden 
father. If he had a few hundred dollars salted away in some bank, he 
wouldn’t be so worried. In any example of fear the element of defect is 
easy to detect: the young singer being auditioned for a Broadway musical 
may fear that her voice will falter before completing the number; a veteran 
boxer may fear that his aging legs won't sustain a gruelling ten rounds 
with his younger opponent; while smaller nations manifestly fear their lack 
of nuclear power in a nuclear world. 

At this point it might seem logical to set forth the principles govern- 
ing the morality of fear and then apply them to those fears which lead us 
to or take us away from God. However, we would like first to present a 
division of fear which points up some interesting psychological aspects of 
this phenomenon. In these species of fear we will probably recognize many 
familiar, perhaps ugly faces. “Fear regards a future evil which surpasses 
the power of him who fears so that it is irresistible. Now man’s evil, like 
his good, may be considered either in his action or in external things. In 
his actions he has a twofold evil to fear. First, there is the toil that burdens 
his nature: and hence arises /aziness, as when a man shrinks from work for 
fear of too much toil.’’! It may seem odd listing laziness as a fear. But 
think about it for a moment. Even to the most industrious, work is diffi- 
cult, a drudgery opposed to our natural love of ease. The temptation to put 
things off until later for fear of getting embroiled in something is real. 
The Latin American adage ‘“‘Mafiana is good enough for me’’ carries mag- 
netic appeal. “In the sweat of thy brow, shalt thou eat bread,” Adam was 
told, and his descendants have naturally recoiled from work ever since. 

“Secondly there is the disgrace which damages him in the opinion of 
others. And thus if disgrace is feared in a deed that is yet to be done there 
is embarrassment, if however in a deed already done there is shame.” 
Since these two fears are akin to one another, it’s preferable to consider 
them that way. This distinction may seem like splitting hairs, but it’s borne 
out in reality. Consider the plight of a young married couple living well 
beyond their means in a fashionable penthouse. These people have finally 
“arrived” or so they think. But the first of the month with its demands for 
payment of bills looms dangerously close. Unable to meet their financial 
commitments, they will be forced to move to a more modest apartment. 
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Before the first of the month the dread of being disgraced before their 
newly acquired friends causes embarrassment. Once their disgrace is in the 
open, they experience shame. 

“On the other hand the evil that consists in external things may sur- 
pass man’s faculty of resistance in three ways. First, by reason of its mag- 
nitude, when a man considers some great evil the outcome of which he is 
unable to gauge, then there is amazement.” Such a fear is understandable 
to the race driver at the start of a long and tortuous course, whose spine- 
chilling curves he never before has experienced. Far from being deterred, 
he is lured on by this awe-inspiring challenge. Men of science frequently 
experience this amazement when confrontd by the vast and mysterious 
powers of our atomic age. It grips the doctor at the sight of new life, 
while it prompts the mountain climber to scale ever greater heights. The 
beginning of all genuine inquiry is the fascination for the great unknown. 

“Secondly because some unaccustomed evil arises before us, and on 
that account is great in our estimation: and then there is stwpor.’’* Instances 
of stupor, both spectacular and prosaic, are easy to find. Survivors of the 
first atomic blast in Japan were paralyzed by it. An explosion never before 
seen in history had unleashed its lethal power before their very eyes. Our 
personal experience reveals that when something unusual or extraordinary 
happens to us we’re stupefied—flabbergasted. In a new experience, perhaps 
a new job, we're mystified by the situation. Maybe it’s a radical or sudden 
change, as for the college professor who has been teaching chemistry when 
the Dean presents him with a complete set of notes in medieval literature 
which he is to begin teaching at once. You can almost see the expression 
on the poor man’s face—utter disbelief coupled with momentary loss of 
speech: a strong case of stupor. 

“Thirdly because the evil cannot be foreseen; thus misfortunes are 
feared and fear of this kind is called anxiety.’’> This species of fear needs 
no special introduction. It is a well known, constant companion to human 
strivings and struggles for all age groups. A person fears what is going to 
happen tomorrow, next month or next year. The ironic part of this fear is 
that these future events cannot be predicted with any real certainty. Some, 
perhaps many, of the situations feared will never materialize, making for 
a needless sapping of energy among other losses. Our Lord Himself was 
well aware of the devastating force of this fear when He commanded, 
“Therefore do not be anxious about tomorrow for tomorrow will have 
anxieties of its own. Sufficient for the day is its own trouble” (Mf. 7: 34). 

Certainly all of these fears abound in a world which has been dubbed 
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“The Age of Anxiety.” The physical and psychological hardships of inor- 
dinate fears are obvious as well as the corresponding benefits of healthy 
fears. If a child is afraid of touching a hot stove for fear of being burned, 
it’s a good fear, of course. In fact a person who is absolutely without fear 
of any kind is, in the words of St. Thomas, suffering ‘from lack of love, 
pride of soul, or dullness of understanding.’’® Aristotle concurs bluntly in 
this: “A man would be insane or insensible to pain if nothing, not even 
earthquakes nor deluges inspired him with fear.” An outstanding contem- 
porary spokesman has remarked, “Fear of disease stimulates medical re- 
search and fear of accidents leads to safety precautions. On the interna- 
tional scale fear of a common enemy creates more alliances among nations 
than does mutual love and self respect.’’? 


How are we to determine when fear is good or bad? When is it an 
asset or a liability in our race toward eternity? St. Thomas lays down a 
succinct principle which governs the consideration here, ‘‘When the appe- 
tite runs away from what the reason dictates that we should endure rather 
than forfeit, fear is inordinate and sinful. . . . On the other hand, when 
the appetite fears so as to shun what reason requires to be shunned the 
appetite is neither inordinate nor sinful.’’§ In short, some fears must be 
obeyed; others must be looked in the eye, met head on, resisted at any 
ptice even death. Martyrs of the twentieth as well as the first century have 
dauntlessly refused to surrender to the inordinate fear of death rather than 
surrender their God. 


More specifically, what are the fears which drive us to or repel us 
from God? Considering these, the role of fear in a person’s spiritual life, 
in his eternal destiny, is brought sharply into focus. “We are speaking of 
fear now in so far as it makes us turn, so to speak, to God or away from 
Him. For since the object of fear is an evil, sometimes, on account of the 
evil he fears, man withdraws from God, and this is called human fear.”® 
Notice that Thomas is clearly speaking about a fear for which a person is 
held accountable. A tragic example of such fear is the young married 
couple who use contraceptives because they fear the responsibilities a large 
family would impose. Submission to this base human fear leads to a direct 
frustration of God’s plan, an inevitable turning from His love. 

“While sometimes, on account of the evils he fears, man turns to God 
and adheres to Him. This latter evil is twofold, viz., punishment and fault. 
Accordingly, if a man turn to God and adhere to Him through fear of 
punishment, it will be servile fear.’’!° Servile fear plays a tremendous part 
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in escorting a soul to the harbor of eternal life. For those blessed with 
God’s friendship it serves as a strong deterrent against future serious sin. 
Perhaps a person isn’t too concerned with sin as an offense against God, 
but he’s afraid, and rightly so, of the punishment of hell. Although great 
love for God may not yet have developed, yet fear and terror of hell fire 
keeps the person on the proverbial straight and narrow path. In itself ser- 
vile fear might not appear noble and it is very true that without God’s 
assistance it cannot achieve the justification of a single soul. But this fear 
can be found, often is, in people habituated to sin, especially sins of the 
flesh. It may seem that the nobility of character of a sexual pervert or al- 
coholic has been entirely effaced. But no amount of sin is able to destroy 
that God-given endowment, the ability to do good. Perhaps all that re- 
mains of good is the disgust and hatred for the chaos sin has wrought in 
one’s life, or the remnants of a sense of shame, an ability to blush—a ser- 
vile fear which alone remains as the sole redeeming feature of a person’s 
life. Perhaps it was such a servile fear which first prompted Mary Magda- 
len to desert a life of sin and to throw herself at the feet of her beloved 
Master, her tears dissolving her sins one by one to make room for His all 
embracing love. Servile fear is literally a redeeming feature. When a sin- 
ner kneels before a priest in the confessional, tells his sins and is sorry 
because of the malice of his sin or the fire of hell, with the absolution of 
the priest he once more becomes a friend of God, his soul is bathed in 
sanctifying grace. The Council of Trent testifies to the utility of servile 
fear, or as it is called in connection with the sacrament of penance, attrition: 


Imperfect contrition is called attrition, since it is usually conceived either 
from a consideration of the malice of sin or from the fear of hell and its 
punishments. But the Holy Council declares that if the imperfect contrition 
excludes the will to sin and hopes for pardon, it does not make a man a 
hypocrite or a greater sinner, but is a gift of God and an inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, not indeed, as already dwelling in the soul, but as merely giv- 
ing an impulse that helps the penitent make his way towards justice. And 
although attrition without the sacrament of penance cannot by itself lead 
the sinner to justification, still it disposes him to implore God's grace in 
the sacrament of penance.’’!2 


St. Thomas continues, “if on account of fear of committing a fault, 
the emotion will be filial fear, for it becomes a child to fear offending its 
father.’’!* Servile fear, always good in itself is still imperfect and thus 
should be only a transitional thing to something higher and more noble. 
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As the names suggest, the difference between servile and filial is the differ- 
ence between the slave and the son. It may be customary for a slave to obey 
his master from fear of reprisal, but a son, worthy of the name, should 
consider what import his contemplated action will have on the good family 
name. The son should revere his father and fear to wound him by bad 
conduct. In somewhat the same way young children are usually first made 
to obey their parents from fear of scolding. Eventually if the child is to 
mature normally he must learn to obey not from servile fear but from the 
filial fear born of genuine love. 

There can be no mistaking our call to a life of chaste filial fear: “The 
spirit you have now received is not, as of old, a spirit of slavery to govern 
you by fear; it is the spirit of adoption, which makes us cry out, Abba, 
Father” (Rom. 8:15). We have not been destined to spend out our days 
in a cringing fear of hell’s torments; rather have we been commissioned to 
live joyfully and courageously in our coveted roles as adopted children of 
God. Filial fear is still fear, to be sure; but the terrifying elements of the 
future imminent evil recede somewhat and give way instead to an awe- 
inspiring reverence for God. It is a fear which has undergone a change, 
been modified. It seems that the best example in the natural order is that 
chosen by St. Thomas; a child fears offending his father. To the five year 
old boy, Dad is the biggest, best and strongest sampling of masculinity in 
the whole world (even if Dad is only 5’ 5” and barely glued together with 
the aid of a variety of pills). But, nevertheless, the reverence and devotion 
of the child is uuswerving, fiercely loyal. The child will constantly strive 
to imitate the parent. If Dad is a carpenter, Junior will soon try his hand 
at hammering nails and sawing wood in an all out effort to win Dad’s 
approval with his first erratic efforts. The fear the son experiences is not a 
panic or dread but rather the possibility of failing to please someone he 
loves with such great loyalty and devotion. We, as children of God, must 
love and honor the best of Fathers, and fear letting Him down through 
less happy efforts of imitation which involve sin. Sin, serious sin, is feared 
as the greatest of evils because it and it alone has the power to separate us 
from our first and greatest love. 

Everything said about filial fear applies to the Gift of Fear of the 
Lord. In fact everything said concerning the nature of fear in general is 
included here. It was pointed out earlier that all fear springs from love and 
defect. This truth attains startling proportions in the case of Fear of the 
Lord. For who is more lovable than God, total and unlimited Goodness? 
What greater distance can separate two objects than the infinity which 
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intervenes between the Creator and the creature? Who can honestly look at 
himself and not see his own emptiness compared to God’s magnificent 
fullness ? 

The full ramifications of the gift of Fear of the Lord are vast and 
deserve a special treatment in themselves. Here we merely point out a brief 
description as to the nature of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in general. A 
gift of the Holy Ghost is a quality by which the soul is rendered apt to 
obey the direction of the Holy Ghost. All the gifts are simultaneously pres- 
ent to the soul bathed in sanctifying grace, not simultaneously active how- 
ever, since this depends on the movement of the life-giving Spirit, Who 
breathes where He wills. The gifts have strikingly been compared to so 
many sails ever ready to catch the gusts of the life-breath of the Holy 
Ghost. They give sails to our spiritual life (perhaps it would be better to 
say wings). A person acting under their influence is really acting in a di- 
vine way. The gifts are special tools designed by God for divine living. 
They make up for the clumsiness of our human powers in knowing and 
loving God. 

Fear in one form or another is here to stay. For someone to stop 
fearing is to cease being a human person. We can either proudly flaunt the 
notion that we fear or be realistic and admit it. A petrified child may re- 
peat over and over “I’m not afraid of the dark,” but that won’t dispel the 
fear. The absolutely fearless person is not a courageous hero but a lunatic. 
The truly courageous are truly fearful, paradoxical as this might sound. 
The war hero and martyr both fear death; they love life as much, perhaps 
more, than most people. But yet they willingly face death. Why? Because 
they love God and country more. They obey a more exalted and sublime 
fear, that of abandoning God and country. 

Fear, then, is a thread which weaves its way through the lower and 
higher reaches of our lives. We must recognize its potential greatness on 
the one hand and destructiveness on the other. It is ever exerting its influ- 
ence for better or for worse. One form of fear may drive a wedge between 
the soul and God, while another may be characteristic of a soul immersed 
in deep love of God. Always the nature and extent of our fears will be 
determined by the things we love. We only fear to lose the things we love. 
If all we love is our own selfish gratification, our corresponding fears will 
inevitably be base, ignoble, entirely unworthy of our special vocation to 
adopted sonship in God. To paraphrase the axiom, “Show me your friends 
and I'll tell you what you are”: Show me your loves and I'll tell you your 
fears. We could take great pride in the fact we are living in an “Age of 
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Fear,” only if it were also “An Age of Love.” In a word, the answer to 
fear is love. True love destroys base fear and creates genuine fear. Let us 
fear, but as those children to whom these tender words were addressed, 
“Come children, hearken to me: I will teach you the fear of the Lord” 
(Ps. 33: 12). 

—Walter McGuire, O.P. 
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LAY PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS 


HE RUMPUS ROOM for toddlers is the newest feature of our modern 

church building. By keeping the unmanageable tot quietly out of 

sight and sound, it aims at making possible for mother (and for the 
rest of the congregation) a devout, prayerful attendance at Holy Mass. 
Again, kneelers comfortably padded; public address systems, rich-toned 
and strategically placed; ceilings acoustically perfect; walls of glass, light- 
giving and inspiring; the altar “in the round,” encircled by the faithful— 
each of these too has the same purpose: to provide an atmosphere in which 
attention is easily focused on the drama of the Mass; to furnish a retreat 
to which the faithful can retire to worship their God, leaving behind the 
cares and distractions of the world. 

This retreat is a unique structure. Built of stone, steel or timber like 
all other buildings, it is vastly different from them. Compare it with the 
theater, for instance. Strangely enough, it is in one important aspect not 
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unlike the modern theater building. For the theater, too, grapples with the 
same problem of attention. Like the drama which is Holy Mass, the secular 
drama also means far less to those in attendance if they cannot see and 
hear what is taking place. There is, then, this common problem of atten- 
tion. 

There are glaring points of difference, of course. Here is the one I 
wish to emphasize: the theater-goer at the Broadway show or at the sum- 
mer stock production is merely a spectator. The man attending the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is a participant. He is not a viewer of some kind of 
spectacle; he is an active participant in the offering of Holy Mass. His 
Baptism in Christ demands that he participate. 

You see, the layman, through his Baptism, actually participates in the 
priesthood of Christ.! A member of the Mystical Body of Christ, he shares 
intimately in the life of Christ, the divine High Priest. The ordained 
priest, the representative of Christ, truly celebrates Mass and offers the 
divine Victim to the Father. This is the ministerial priesthood. Now the 
faithful truly offer the sacrifice also, as can be seen by a quick inspection 
of the very language of the Mass. Appointed by their baptism to give wor- 
ship, they participate in the baptismal priesthood. 

The late Pope Pius XII issued in 1947 his encyclical letter on the 
sacred liturgy, Mediator Dei. In this encyclical, the “Magna Carta” of the 
liturgy, he emphasized the nature of the offering made by the faithful: 
“the prayers by which the divine Victim is offered to God are generally 
expressed in the plural number; and in these it is indicated more than once 
that the people also participate in this august Sacrifice inasmuch as they 
offer the same.”’? 

So the familiar phrase, ‘I went to bear Mass this morning,” is not 
quite correct. For it suggests a mute attendance, a mere passive presence. 
Neither do the words, “I went to Mass,” capture the true nature of what 
you did. Rather, you prayed the Mass, uniting your prayers with those of 
the priest; or better still, you offered the Mass. 

This term “offer” must be correctly understood, of course. Pope Pius 
went on to clarify its meaning: 


The unbloody immolation at the words of 
consecration, when Christ is made present upon the altar in the state of a 
victim, is performed by the priest and by him alone. . . . The faithful 
participate in the oblation . . . after their own fashion and in a twofold 
manner, namely because they not only offer the Sacrifice by the hands of 
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the priest, but also, to a certain extent, in union with him. . . . the con- 
clusion that the people offer the Sacrifice with the priest himself is not 
based on the fact that . . . they perform a visible liturgical rite; ... 
rather, it is based on the fact that the people unite their hearts in praise, 
impetration, expiation and thanksgiving with the prayers or intention of 
the priest.® 


So the laity truly offer the Sacrifice of the Mass. But although each 
individual person offers the Mass, he can still never speak of ‘‘my’’ offer- 
ing. It is always ‘our’ offering. Mass is part of the divine liturgy; liturgy 
denotes social, public prayer. Fr. Chéry, O.P., in his fine little work on the 
Mass, puts it thus: “Nothing in Liturgy is the concern of the individual: 
neither the celebrant’s part nor the part of the faithful. All of it is collec- 
tive, the prayer or offering of the whole Body gathered together in the 
unity of the living Jesus, directed by him and in him to the praise of the 
divine Majesty and Fatherhood of God.’’4 


We have seen, then, that the faithful truly participate in the Mass, 
and indeed, offer it; and also that this offering is that of the whole com- 
munity and of the Church. Let us investigate some of the ways in which 
our ancestors in the faith participated in the Holy Sacrifice. This may pro- 
vide a keener appreciation of the significance of the various parts of the 
Mass and help make them more meaningful. 

Father Chéry says that the Mass can be looked upon as a drama in 
five acts: 

1) We pray, so as to be in a fit condition to offer worthily: 
Beginning of Mass. 

2) We listen, in order to increase our fervour in offering: 
the Readings. 

3) We give our offerings to be the matter of the sacrifice: 
the Offertory. 

4) We offer the Victim whose immolation is made present by 
the Consecration. 

5) We receive the sacrificed Victim: the Communion.5 


These different “‘acts” have had various forms throughout the years. 
There has been, in the worship and liturgy of the Church, a continual, vital 
evolution. The inner nature of the Mass has never changed, of course; it 
is unchangeable, because it was determined by God. But the ceremony 
which surrounds the central rite of the Mass can be altered and perfected. 
An eminent scholar of the liturgy has called the Mass a jewel which God 
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gave to the Church for her to put into as beautiful and as worthy a setting 
as she could.® 

So we now look into the acts of this drama, the Mass, remembering 
that we do this only to increase our appreciation for this ancient rite which 
is our heritage, and always with our aim of active participation in mind. 


Beginning of Mass (We Pray) 


The Introit: The Introit as we know it is only a shadow of its former self. 
It was for many years a chant sung during the first of the processions of 
the Mass. The other processions were at the Gospel, the Offertory and the 
Communion. During these processions the faithful tellingly proclaimed in 
an enthusiastic fashion their lively interest in the drama unfolding before 
them, and their deep desire to participate in this drama. 

This first procession of the ancient Mass, then, took place with the 
entry of the clergy into the church. The dominant themes of the Mass were 
solemnly chanted and became fixed in the hearts of the people. A sense of 
awe for the majesty of the ceremony about to begin arose in them. The 
Introit, then, is much like the overture played before a Broadway musical, 
“The Sound of Music,” for instance. It highlights the main themes to 
follow, the dominant ideas which will claim our attention time and again. 


Kyrie: The Kyrie was originally the refrain chanted to litanies which were 
sung as the faithful processed to the church where the Holy Sacrifice was 
to be offered. Later the processions were discontinued, and the litanies 
were shortened. Eventually, only the refrain itself was kept, and the num- 
ber of parts set at nine: Lord, have mercy on us; Christ, have mercy on us. 
The Kyrie is a cry by the whole congregation for God’s mercy. It is a 
plaintive plea for salvation and grace to be made available through the 
offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 


Gloria: The joyous response of the people praising the glory of God; first, 
of God the Father, then of the Son, finally of the Holy Spirit and the 
entire Trinity. In the Gloria we breathe with the intense fervor of the 
early Church, so exultant at redemption by our Lord, so desirous that His 
name be held in glory. 


Prayer: Together with the Secret and the Postcommunion, the Prayer or 
Collect stresses a request or petition of the assembled people. The Collect, 
Secret and Postcommunion have their particular, unique roles in the un- 
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folding of the Sacrifice, of course, but each is suffused with the overall 
spirit and tone of the Mass being offered. 


The Readings (We Listen) 


Epistle: After the prayer there is read the Epistle, on most Sundays an 
excerpt from one of St. Paul's letters or a selection from the Acts of the 
Apostles. This Epistle, always a masterpiece of doctrine, advances the gen- 
eral theme of the Mass being offered, and by its instruction helps us to 
offer it more fruitfully. 


Gradual and Tract: The Gradual and Tract re-echo the thoughts of the 
Epistle and solemnly address the prayer of the community to God. 


Gospel: Christ himself speaks to his people in the Gospel. This is the high 
point of the early part of the Mass. The faithful are refreshed by the word 
of God Himself; then they are instructed on that word in the sermon or 
homily which follows. And filled with a lively faith in the teaching they 
have received, they chant the eloquent profession of belief found in the 
Creed. 


The Offertory (We Give Our Offerings) 


The ceremonies and prayers up to now have been a preparation for a 
fruitful offering of the Mass. Now the offering itself takes place. In the 
ancient Church another procession of the people occurred here. They 
carried forward the matter for the sacrifice and presented it to the priest. 
How easy it was for the congregation to realize that this was their sacrifice; 
they offered it to God through the priest, both for themselves and for their 
neighbor. This offering was for the most part bread and wine. What was 
needed for the Holy Sacrifice was taken and put on the altar. That which 
was left over was gathered together after Mass and distributed to the 
clergy and to the poor for their sustenance. During this entire offertory 
procession a devout chant was sung; this stressed for the people the true 
meaning of what they were doing. A joyous, yet solemn spirit welled up 
in the people, now so near to the wondrous sacrifice. 

Gradually the offering by the people of the matter for sacrifice became 
impractical and it disappeared. And with it went the awareness by the 
people that they were truly offering the Mass, and were not mere specta- 
tors. They still made an offering, of course, but now this came chiefly in 
the form of money. The notion arose, and it has remained a prevalent one, 
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that a person, when he put his offering into the collection basket, was 
merely helping with the support of the parish, rather than actually taking 
part in the sacrifice. 

It would be a mistake to confine our discussion of the offering only to 
the material offering made. For from the beginning of the Mass we offer 
our whole being to God. Father Chéry speaks movingly of this: 


[ At the Of- 
fertory] I bring myself to be lifted up on the paten and in the chalice as 
an offering in sacrifice. All that I have I give: all my past and its affections, 
my work and its difficulties, my life and its hopes, my worries, my poor 
efforts at goodness, the qualities given me by God, my strength and my 
weakness, my virtues and my longings after virtue, my body, my blood; it 
is all there, the matter of the sacrifice that is now made ready.” 

And still, the material offering and the offering of ourselves are 
nothing compared to the real offering being made. For this is Christ's own 
sacrifice, that unbloody renewal of Calvary which has been made on altars 
through the centuries. What an unspeakable honor and privilege to be 
allowed to participate in this offering, not once or twice during life, but 
every Sunday, and if we wish, every day of our lives! 


Consecration and Communion (The Victim Is Made Present, 
Then Received) 


The greatest Gift the world has received is made ours. The climax of 
the drama which is the Mass has been reached. Here is the center of the 
Mass; here is the center of our thoughts and prayers; here is the center of 
our lives. 

He who drew His first priests around Him at the Last Supper, the 
birthplace of the Mass, is now here again, drawing us around Him. The 
most meaningful, the most perfect way to participate in the Mass is to join 
with one’s fellows as they receive their Divine Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

For the Mass is a meal for the faithful of Christ. Did not Our Lord 
Himself place the accent on eating and drinking? ‘‘Take and eat . . . take 
and drink ye all of this.” Indeed, in early times, the Eucharist was cele- 
brated in the midst of a ritual meal. But then, with the Middle Ages, the 
meal aspect of the Mass disappeared. It was not unusual to find that the 
only one receiving was the celebrant himself. And the faithful, now no 
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longer really taking part, found it very easy to consider the Holy Sacrifice 
as just another exercise of piety. 


But St. Pius X and Pius XII, the Popes of the Eucharist, insisted on 
the necessity of frequent Communion for the faithful. Just as regular meals 
are needed for the health of the body, so is the Eucharistic meal needed 
for the health of the soul. Happily, most of our people today seem to be 
conscious of this. They realize that there can be no better way of participat- 
ing in the Holy Sacrifice than by receiving Communion during its celebra- 
tion. 


Communion and Postcommunion Prayers: These prayers, read after the 
chalice has been purified and covered with the veil, stress the mind of the 
Church on the nature of the sacrifice. They seem to take it for granted that 
all who participated in the Mass received Holy Communion. They make 
petitions to God that the effects of this unutterable sacrifice may be realized 
in His faithful people. 

Shortly after the Postcommunion the congregation is sent away, “Ite, 
missa est.” “Go, it is the dismissal.” They answer, ‘Deo Gratias,” ‘“Thanks 
be to God.” Thanks be to God for the graces and blessings which have 
been ours because of this Holy Mass. May these graces strengthen us in 
trial, support us in our fight for eternal happiness. This too is the prayer 
of Holy Mother Church. It is as if she said, ““You have received the graces 
of the Holy Sacrifice. Now you must go and make use of them, proving 
in your labours and sufferings, in your patience and charity, that you belong 
to Christ.’’§ 

With the Last Blessing and the Last Gospel we are finally sent back 
to the world from which we came, fortified against its assaults, filled with 
the sweet peace of Christ. We have indeed participated in the drama of 
the Mass. 

Here are some suggestions for one who wants to participate more per- 
fectly in Holy Mass. These few suggestions are undoubtedly already the 
habit of many; all of them will not appeal to everyone; perhaps they will 
help a few to approach the Sacred Mysteries with a more prayerful, more 
intelligent outlook. 


1) Read over the Mass before going to church, to familiarize your- 
self with the main theme and the various threads which go to make up the 
fabric of the whole. 


2) If the Epistle and Gospel are unfamiliar to you, look up the sec- 
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tion in the New Testament from which they have been taken. Seeing the 
full text may make the extract much more meaningful. 


3) Remember that the Mass is a community action, a vital, pulsing 
rite of the whole gathering. ‘‘We cannot be content with having the church 
full of people, with having an amorphous crowd of individuals, a mean- 
ingless mass which assists at the sacred rite spiritually distracted or without 
inner unity. We must strive to give a composition to those present, an 
order, an awareness, so as to establish the sacred atmosphere in which the 
religious rite takes place.”® (These are the words of the Archbishop of 
Milan to his priests. ) 

4) Keep a spirit of recollection on your way to Mass and for a time 
after Mass. This does not mean that you cannot buy the morning paper or 
the rolls at the bakery, or that you cannot prepare breakfast. It does mean 
that you should guard against the sundry little needless distractions which 
so easily become a part of life. The Mass is the most important event in 
your life; you should look upon it as such. 


5) Let the Mass produce some effect in your life and in your dealings 
with others. ‘“The true meaning of personal integrity, the true higher aim 
of human activity, of loving and of suffering, the true overcoming of death 
in the certainty of the resurrection—are not these taught by the liturgy, 
precisely as fruitful principles to be introduced into the current of the 
secular world ?’’10 


The Most Holy Sacrifice of the Mass can take its rightful place in our 
lives; it can prepare us for the unending joy awaiting us in heaven. 


—Joseph Payne, O.P. 


1 Summa Theologiae, Il, q. 63, a. 3, ¢. 

2 Pius XII, Mediator Dei (1947), No. 87. 

3 jbid., No. 92, 93. 

4A, Chéry, O.P., What is the Mass?, translated by Lancelot Sheppard, 
Newman, 1952. pp. 22, 23. 

5 ibid., pp. 47, 48. 

6 Pius Parsch, The Liturgy of the Mass, translated by Rev. H. E. Winstone, 
B. Herder, London, 1957. p. 36. 

7 Chéry, op. cit., p. 94. 

8 Parsch, op. cit., p. 316. 

9 Cardinal Montini, ‘Pastoral Letter to the Archdiocese of Milan,” Lent, 1958; 
translated by Leonard Doyle: Worship, Vol. 33, No. 3, Feb. 1959. pp. 147, 148. 
10 ;bid., pp. 162, 163. 














JOSUE: GENERAL OF THE LORD 


ORE TERRIBLE than Caesar was the invincible Josue, less celebrated 
perhaps than the ill-fated Roman, but unsurpassed as the military 
hero of his own day. No general was more feared, no conqueror 

more devastating. He ruled as a dictator but was hailed as a savior. He 
was uncompromising with his people and ruthless with his enemies. His 
story is one of the most moving and colorful episodes of sacred history. 

What made him victorious against such overwhelming odds? Cer- 
tainly he was no match for the powerful kings of Chanaan. His troops 
were tired from the endless wandering in the desert; they were outnum- 
bered and ill-equipped for a long campaign across the Jordan. Caesar him- 
self would not have tried it; the great Alexander would have hesitated in 
what promised to be the greatest military debacle of all time. But where 
they might have failed, Josue succeeded. Before long “he conquered the 
entire country; the mountain regions, the Negeb, the foothills and the 
mountain slopes, with all their kings” (Joswe 10: 40). 

The secret of his success was not the result of superior manpower, nor 
even of chance. Josue had only one hope of victory; everything was staked 
on it. This one hope was the Covenant, the promise of Yahweh: “As I 
promised to Moses, I will deliver to you every place where you set foot” 
(Josue: 1, 3). But like every contract, this Covenant was a two way propo- 
sition. In exchange for divine assistance, the Israelites must be faithful to 
the Law of Moses, “‘carefully observing all that is written in it.” Josue 
must be firm and steadfast. “Do not fear or be dismayed,’ he was told, 
“for the Lord your God is with you wherever you go” (1, 9). 

The book of Josue is mainly a record of how God fulfilled His part 
of the contract. Several key events provide striking evidence of this: the 
crossing of the Jordan, for example, the capture of Jericho, and the miracle 
of the sun. Perhaps from a psychological viewpoint, the crossing of the 
Jordan was the most significant. The question of command had to be 
settled. Josue would need no less authority than Moses. Of course, he had 
already been commissioned by God to succeed Moses, but the people 
needed some sign that Yahweh was with him. An opportune moment was 
at hand. Just as the Lord made a dry passage through the Red Sea at Moses’ 
command, so now He would do the same for Josue at the Jordan. “Today 
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I will begin to exalt you in the sight of all Israel, that they may know that 
I am with you as I was with Moses” (3, 7). 

It is interesting to note how the sacred writer describes this providen- 
tial event. He does so in typical Old Testament fashion. Without alluding 
to the possibility of natural causes, such as land slides, as a sufficient expla- 
nation, the author directly credits Yahweh with interrupting the course 
of the river. His presence is signified by the Ark. ‘While all Israel crossed 
over on dry ground, the priests carrying the Ark of the Covenant of the 
Lord remained motionless on dry ground in the bed of the Jordan until 
the whole nation had completed the passage” (3, 17). 

However foreign to our notion of historical method, this view of 
history is no less legitimate. It represents the accepted practice of ancient 
times and served a highly useful purpose. Its apparent disregard for im- 
portant details serves only to emphasize the salient fact, in this case, the 
fulfilling hand of Yahweh in all the vicissitudes of His people. Whatever 
actually happened on the banks of the Jordan, the important result was 
thus summarized: “That day the Lord exalted Josue in the sight of all 
Israel, and thenceforth during his whole life they respected him as they 
had respected Moses” (4, 14). 

We can hardly attach too much importance to this initial conquest. It 
gave the Invaders a tremendous psychological lift and firmly established 
them in the promised land. But it was nothing compared to what was to 
come. The big spectacle and the one most familiar to modern readers was 
Jericho where ‘the walls came tumbling down.” The city was doomed 
from the moment the terse announcement came to Josue: “I have delivered 
Jericho and its king into your power” (6, 3). 

The story of that battle is well known; the ‘‘strategy”’ alone is strange 
and obscure. It can hardly be called military. In fact, it was so completely 
divorced from our ordinary association between cause and effect as to leave 
no doubt who the real Author was. This indeed was divine strategy and it 
was spelled out for Josue in detail: ‘Have all the soldiers circle the city, 
marching once around it. Do this for six days, with seven priests carrying 
rams’ horns ahead of the Ark. On the seventh day march around the city 
seven times and have the priests blow the horns. When they give a long 
blast on the ram’s horn and you hear that signal, all the people shall shout 
aloud. The wall of the city will collapse, and you will be able to make a 
frontal attack” (6, 3-5). 

The order was carried out on schedule. But there was one important 
detail, not mentioned above, which proved as difficult for the Israelites to 
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execute as it is for us today to understand. This concerned the ancient 
practice called the “ban” or, what comes to the same, the total destruction 
of all life and property. ‘ithe inspired author describes how it took effect at 
Jericho: ‘They observed the ban by putting to the sword all living crea- 
tures in the city: men and women, young and old, as well as oxen, sheep 
and asses” (6,21). Such wholesale slaughter is indeed shocking to civi- 
lized and cultured men of the twentieth century. On second thought, how- 
ever, the massacre described here appears quite tame in the light of modern 
equivalents. Hiroshima and Nagasaki are horrible examples. The Israelites 
acted according to the custom of that time. They had not yet received the 
more refined teachings of the Old Testament, much less Christ’s law of 
love and mercy in the New. 

There was “mercy” at Jericho, nevertheless. The one notable exception 
to the general holocaust was none other than the town harlot. “Because 
Rahab the harlot had hidden the messengers whom Josue had sent to rec- 
onnoiter Jericho, Josue spared her with her family and all her kin, who 
continue in the midst of Israel to this day’ (6, 25). She fared even better. 
In his epistle, St. James adds that Rahab the harlot “was justified by works 
when she welcomed the messengers and sent them out another way” 
(2, 25). 

Many more remarkable victories followed in the wake of Jericho. 
One in particular should be noted. It involved the so called ‘sun miracle” 
which occasioned the famous dispute with Galileo. Did Josue actually 
cause the sun to stand still? It would seem so from a literal analysis of the 
text. The Confraternity edition translates the famous passage as follows: 


Josue prayed to the Lord, 
and said in the presence of Israel: 
Stand still, O sun, at Gabaon, 
O Moon, in the valley of Aialon! 
And the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed, 
while the nation took vengeance on its foes (10, 12-13). 


The foes in question were the Amorrites who were besieging Gabaon. 
Josue had responded to an appeal from the Gabaonites for immediate as- 
sistance. After an all night march from Galgal he made a surprise attack 
and “inflicted a great slaughter on them.” Their flight was cut short, how- 
ever, when the Lord “hurled great stones from the sky . . . more died 
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from these hailstones than the Israelites slew with the sword” (10, 10). 
At that point, Josue uttered his well-known command. 

There have been numerous explanations offered. For centuries the 
literal interpretation was held since it was commonly believed that the sun 
went around the earth. After this theory was disproved a more scientific 
approach was followed, some explaining the phenomenon in terms of light 
refraction, others as a shower of meteors, etc. In our own time, the ad- 
vance of biblical science has provided a better understanding of ancient 
customs and modes of expression. It is possible now to interpret this pas- 
sage as the sacred writer so intended. Thus Father De Vault, S.J., in his 
recent commentary on the book of Josue (Paulist Press) had this to say: 
“These pseudo-scientific ‘explanations’ (light refractions and meteor 
showers, etc.) collapse of their own tortured weight. Happily, they are 
being replaced by a sane exegesis which recognizes the passage for what it 
is—a highly poetic version of an emotionally charged cry of Josue, who 
hoped for time, for daylight, in which to crush the enemy utterly. The 
enemy was crushed, so the time was granted, and this is expressed poeti- 
cally in verse 13a, prosaically in verse 13b.” 

Of course, the above conclusion does not depreciate the book of Josue 
as an historical document, much less as an inspired work. On the contrary, 
when properly understood, its value as a reliable witness to ancient thought 
and practice is greatly enhanced. The difficulty is to understand the book 
in its historical context. The inspired author wrote in the idiom of the 
time, with his own special purpose. Frequently his meaning is hidden be- 
neath the literal sense of the words. Even today, for example, no one is 
fooled or misled when the newspapers report the time for “sunrise” and 
“sunset.” However unscientific these expressions, they are meaningful for 
us. Should we expect one who was writing for an uncultured audience to 
be more precise? The important fact remains that the Israelites understood 
his message. As these dramatic events reveal, the Lord had delivered His 
people and had kept His promises. The book of Josue is thus a valuable 
record of God’s fidelity to the chosen people. That this fidelity was not 
reciprocated is the sad testimony of subsequent history. 


—Anthony Breen, O.P. 











MONTESSORI AND RATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Experimental psychologists have long looked upon rational psychol- 
ogy with a jaundiced eye, dismissing it as too theoretical. Now they are 
discovering that too much that is being unearthed in the laboratory and 
the clinic is inexplicable or fragmentary without reference to common 
principles; much of what Freud and Adler and Jung have to say lacks 
solid foundation. Many psychologists are taking a second look at the psy- 
chology that has been developed with painstaking care over the last 2500 
years. Among them is the Dutch Freudian psychiatrist A.A.A. Terruwe, 
M.D. whose two books attempting a synthesis between rational and ex- 
perimental psychology have been reviewed in Dominicana (Summer/1959 
and Spring/1961). Now in this issue Mr. E. M. Standing discusses the 
Montessori Method of education in the light of rational psychology, 
showing how it is based upon the age-old principles that are ever-new. 
Mr. Standing is the author of Matia Montessori: Her Life and Work, 
which was reviewed in Dominicana (Fall/1960). He has devoted his life 
to furthering the Montessori approach in educating children and in recent 
years has been especially interested in exposing the sound Thomistic 
foundation that underlies the Method. At present he is editing for Fall 
publication The Child in the Church, one of Dr. Montessori’s most im- 
portant works that has long been out of print, which will be published 
by Academy Library Guild, Fresno, California. 


T SEEMS TO BE A FASHION among psychologists of the present day to 
start off by decrying rational psychology as out-moded, not to say 
defunct. Having done this they proceed to write chapters on reason, 

imagination, memory, attention, etc., as if nothing had happened. As Pro- 
fessor Spearman remarks somewhere, ‘‘the faculties have a way of losing 
every battle but always winning the war.’ Which goes to show that there 
must have been something in rational psychology which was funda- 
mentally true. It is not likely, on the face of it, that the introspective and 
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analytical genius of so many philosophers from Aristotle to Kant should 
have been completely on the wrong tack! 

Actually the conception of the soul according to Aristotle and the 
Scholastics is much more in a line with Hormic psychology than is gen- 
erally supposed. For them the soul was a spiritual principle, and as such 
was something “simple,” that is incapable of being divided into parts. 
And therefore, by definition, the faculties of the soul could never be sep- 
arate entities, but were rather modes of activity. Knowledge, will and ap- 
petite were never thought of as separated in reality with philosophers like 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. On the other hand, it needs no great introspective 
acumen to realize that when a person, with eyes closed, is giving himself 
up to the enjoyment of the scent of honeysuckle on a summer evening 
that the faculty of sense (smell) is occupying the spotlight of conscious- 
ness, while the knowing and willing faculties are in the background. Simi- 
larly, at other times the knowing faculty may be to the fore; and other 
times, the will. To suggest, as some do, that the undeniable discoveries 
which have been made by modern psychologists have rendered valueless 
the whole of traditional psychology would be as foolish as, to quote Wil- 
liam James, ‘‘to empty out the baby with the bath water.” A priori, then, 
we should expect to find that a method of education which was based by 
experiment solidly and squarely on the true nature of man would fit in 
with the new psychology as well as the old. And so it does. 


The Human Reason 

Aristotle, the greatest of the rational psychologists, defines man as 
a rational animal—a definition which has been endorsed by every sub- 
sequent generation. ‘“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason 
and apprehension! How like a god! How different from the ‘‘beast that 
lacks discourse of reason.” In striking contrast to many of her contem- 
poraries Maria Montessori insists, like Shakespeare, on this unique gift 
of man as distinguishing him from the animals. Take, for instance, this 
rather surprising quotation from The Secret of Childhood: 


The baby starts 
from nothing: it is an active being going forward by its own powers. Let 
us go straight to the point. The axis round which the internal working re- 
volves is reason. Such reason must be looked upon as a natural creative 
function that little by little buds and develops and assumes concrete form 
from the images it absorbs from the environment. Here is the irresistible 
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force, the primordial energy. Images fall at once into pattern at the service 
of reason. It is in the service of reason that the child first absorbs such 
images. 


or again: 


The child is passing from nothingness to a beginning. He is 
bringing into being that most precious gift which gives man his superiority 
—reason. On this road he goes forward long before his tiny feet can carry 
forward his body. 


The Soul Informs the Body 

It was the scholastic doctrine that man is a being whose very nature 
is a compound of two different elements, spirit and matter. He is not a 
pure spirit who has dropped, temporarily and by mistake, into a material 
world, hampered therefore by a body, and waiting for the moment when 
he can escape. The doctrine of the resurrection of the body clearly indi- 
cates that the true nature of man is a compound of body and soul. No 
theory with regard to the inter-relation of these two elements could better 
express the principles behind Dr. Montessori’s practice in dealing with 
young children. Her doctrine of the “Progressive Incarnation of Man” 
(not re-incarnation, if you will please note!) is based precisely on this 
most intimate relation between the soul and body. To quote from what we 
have written elsewhere: 


The new-born child is “incompletely incarnated.” 
Unlike most of the higher animals which are born with a marvellously 
complete, but instinctive power of carrying out complicated actions (di- 
rected to instinctive ends) the “eonato” is comparatively helpless. He has 
very limited powers of muscular co-ordination. 

This apparent inferiority is however really the mark of the child’s 
superiority. For, and this is the fundamental point on which Dr. Mon- 
tessori insists and upon which all her practice is based, man’s nature con- 
sists in the perfect union of body and soul, not the soul of the animal 
completely dependent on the matter of its body, but an immaterial, ra- 
tional, super-sensitive soul. Her observations on very small children, even 
before they can talk or walk, have led her to believe that the very small 
child is often at a disadvantage, because adults do not realize that it is a 
being who possesses knowing and willing faculties great out of all pro- 
portion to its power of expression. Therefore it is the duty of parent and 
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teacher not only to foster the physical growth of the child, and help it to 
acquire ordered physical experience, but also to enable it to perfect the 
relation between soul and body, so that the latter becomes the apt in- 
strument and means of expression of the former. This is the reason why 
Dr. Montessori has introduced into her classes those original ‘Exercises in 
Practical Life’ so often misunderstood by outsiders, but so beloved by the 
children themselves. They are many and various. They include, for ex- 
ample, one series of actions directed to the care of the person: washing 
hands, doing one’s hair, cleaning shoes, etc.; another, directed to the care 
of the environment: dusting, sweeping, scrubbing; a third, to the “Lessons 
in Grace and Courtesy,” and many others of a similar kind. 

Of deep significance in connexion with these is the teachet’s duty 
in presenting to the children what Dr. Montessori aptly describes “The 
Logic Analysis of Movements.” In every complicated action, such as open- 
ing and shutting a door, there is a logical sequence of subsidiary actions 
which collectively make the whole, and this sequence cannot be neglected 
without confusion and loss of grace. For example, it is no use pulling 
the door towards you until you have finished turning the handle. The 
principle in this analysis is always the same. The light of reason is 
brought to bear on these actions, transfusing them with an intelligence 
which relates all the parts in logical order. These distinctions may seem 
trivial to us, but are not so to a child of three or four, who finds such 
a deep interest in them that he will repeat the actions again and again, 
ever more perfectly, and with a sense of increasing power. In this way the 
child’s motor-forces are gathered together and co-ordinated towards 
reasonable ends, and order replaces disorder. 


Relation between the Senses and Intellect 

In all the Montessori sensory occupations the child is busy composing 
and decomposing groups of objects which form carefully graded or con- 
trasting series. And as he arranges and re-arranges them his mind forms 
ever more clear notions with regard to such ideas as length, breadth, 
color, tone, geometric forms, and the like. This is a practical application 
of St. Thomas’ oft-repeated dictum that the human mind knows “by com- 
position and division.” It is important to realize that the child’s mind is 
as active during these operations as his hands. 

The clearly defined images which the children derive from these 
gtaded sensory materials become to them as “keys which open up new 
realms in the world around them.” These clearly defined images form 
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what the scholastics called the ‘‘phantasms,” from which the child’s in- 
tellect derives corresponding ideas, equally clear. Those conversant with 
Aristotelian psychology will recognise in these examples of Montessori 
method a familiar principle: Nothing is in the intellect which was not 
first in the senses. As St. Thomas expands the notion: 


There are three 
degrees of the cognitive faculty. There is first the act of the corporeal 
organ, i.e. the sense, which knows particulars; secondly, the power, which 
is neither the act of the bodily organ nor conjoined with corporeal matter, 
and such is the intellect of angels, the object of which is form as it exists 
without matter; and thirdly, there is the human intellect, which stands 
midway between the other two, which is the form of a body, although 
not the act of a bodily organ . . . We must therefore admit that our in- 
tellect knows material things by abstractions from phantasms; and that by 
material things so considered it becomes in some manner able to under- 
stand immaterial things. 


No words could better describe the mental processes which, to the 
observer, appear to be taking place in the minds of the children as they 
work spontaneously with the various didactic materials in the Montessori 
school. There are indeed moments of sudden intellectual expansion in the 
lives of these tiny scholars when one can almost see the ‘‘agent intellect’ 
abstracting the “intelligible species’ from those ‘“‘phantasms” which the 
children have gained through contact with the material. These are to the 
children moments of pure joy (to the teacher no less so). It is the joy 
which accompanies the right use of a faculty; and St. Thomas remarks 
somewhere that what we learn with pleasure we learn better than what 
we learn without pleasure. 

We can thus imagine two pictures in the mind’s eye; one of the 
great St. Thomas defending Aristotle against the Platonists in the Schools 
of Paris; the other of Mme. Montessori (six centuries later) observing 
the astonished revelations of her liberated children in her first school in 
the San Lorenzo slum at Rome. At first sight there does not seem much 
in common between these pictures; but on looking closer we shall find 
they are both doing the same thing, showing forth the true nature of man. 


Learning by Discovery 
Many of these sudden and joyous illuminations (they are called 
“Montessori Explosions” by the teachers) are the result of intellectual 
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discoveries of numerical or other relationships. They are indeed “truths 
that wake to perish never,” which burst like new planets into their ken. 
Space forbids the multiplication of examples; what we wish to emphasize 
here is that spontaneity is one of their striking and essential features. 
Indeed the whole Montessori Method is based, and based successfully, on 
the spontaneous activity of the human intellect. Hence its value as against 
most other systems, for as St. Thomas says: ‘There are two ways of ac- 
quiring knowledge, (1) by invention or finding out, and (2) by discipline 
or learning. Invention is the higher mode and discipline stands second.” 


Breaking Up Truth into Simpler Parts 

One of the reasons why Dr. Montessori has been so extraordinarily 
successful in teaching by “‘auto-education” (or Invention) arises from the 
clearness with which she has grasped, and the originality with which she 
has applied, the principle which she calls “The Analysis and Separation of 
Difficulties.” She says, in effect, that when we present a truth to be per- 
ceived by the immature mind, and we find it beyond the power of that 
mind to assimilate, it is no use fretting, or coercing, or persisting in pre- 
senting that truth; we must set about analyzing it into simpler elements, 
and then present each of these separately. This is the method of St. 
Thomas too: the truth must be broken up until something is reached 
which the mind sees, i.e. until it sees a logical connection between subject 
and predicate. 


The Spontaneity of the Intellect 

Montessori, as we have seen, bases her method on the spontaneous 
activity of the human intellect. Here again she is in agreement with the 
scholastic principles. St. Thomas taught that “the natural inclination of 
man is towards knowing” and that “‘a faculty of itself does not err con- 
cerning its own proper object under normal conditions. The intellect has 
been created to know truth; and if a thing is made for a certain purpose it 
would be a contradiction in terms to say that it could not reach its object. 

The phrase under normal conditions is the most important point as 
far as the present discussion is concerned. If the Montessori child reveals 
an altogether unsuspected capacity for spontaneous intellectual concen- 
tration, it cannot be because its intellect is any stronger than that of the 
child in the ordinary school; it must be because the conditions are more 
favourable, for, as St. Thomas observes, “if a faculty fails it fails per 
accidens.” 
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Liberty 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Montessori, in her practical dealings 
with children, has, by a sure instinct worked out a method which is in 
remarkable conformity with scholastic views regarding the nature of 
human liberty. 

The following is a summary of the main points taken from Leo 
XIII’s Papal Encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum: 

(1) Only those who have the gift of reason can have true freedom. 

(2) Liberty is the faculty of choosing means fitted for the end 

proposed. 

(3) Every act of true choice is preceded by an act of judgment. 

(4) Because of the imperfection of man’s nature a law is necessary 

to point out the way in conformity with reason, 

(5) One who acts through a power outside himself is a slave. 

Anyone who studies what has been written on Montessori’s idea of 
“liberty” with these points in view will realize how perfectly Montessori’s 
practice with regard to freedom in the schoolroom is in conformity with 
these principles. 

Other parallels could be mentioned between rational psychology and 
Montessori’s ideas derived from her experiences with liberated children, 
for instance the relation which exists or should exist between imagination 
and reason, and also certain further details with regard to the part played 
by the “agent intellect” in the formation of abstract ideas from concrete 
objects. But enough has been written to show that both Montessori’s 
theory and practice fit in with what is permanent in rational psychology, 
as well as with the latest discoveries in the new. 

—E. Mortimer Standing 


DAVID HUME: FLIGHT 
FROM ABSTRACTION 


David Hume is considered one of the greatest modern philosophers. 
He is to modern philosophy what St. Thomas is to the Scholastics—the 
mind that resolved all difficulties. Our secular universities teach Hume’s 
philosophy extensively. Many of these centers of higher education require 
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students of philosophy to read Hume’s Enquiry Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding before launching into a formal philosophy course, to provide 
some sort of foundation for their future philosophical structure. Hume is 
an empiricist—the chief proponent of the doctrine that only sense knowl- 
edge is valid. Using as his point of departure the principle: nothing is 
known unless it is sensed, Hume developed a theory of knowledge and a 
theory of causality which brought him face to face with sheer scepticism. 


I 


David Hume was born in Scotland in 1711 and received an education 
comparable to the means allowed a person of his middle-class status. A 
journey to France as a youth brought him into direct contact with the 
school of rationalism which had held the continent captive for over a cen- 
tury. It was in France that he published his first work, The Treatise on 
Human Nature, at the age 27. He was, in succession, tutor to the Marquis 
of Annandale, and secretary of the military embassy to the courts of Vienna 
and Turin. In 1752, he was appointed Librarian of Edinburgh, having al- 
ready written a good part of his Essays, Moral, Political and Literary; An 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding; and An Enquiry Concerning 
the Principles of Morals. It was while at Edinburgh that he wrote and 
published A History of England, for which, ironically, he gained world 
renown. In 1763 he returned to Paris as secretary of the British Embassy 
there, but retired to Edinburgh three years later for the purpose of burying 
himself in a philosophical retreat. It was here that he died in 1776. 


Understanding Hume's position in the history of thought necessitates 
a glance at preceding philosophical systems. In the thirteenth century scho- 
lastic philosophy reached the zenith of its achievement; yet as its greatest 
mind, St. Thomas Aquinas, lay dying, Scholasticism was on the wane. By 
the end of the sixteenth century, with the rise in influence of the physical 
sciences and the use of the vernacular as the tool of philosophical thought, 
the school had degenerated into almost unrecognizable confusion. 


In disgust, men turned elsewhere to certify their knowledge. Just as 
scholastic philosophy was wedded to theology, the school of modern 
thought based itself on an order to science. And modern science takes its 
first bearing in this context from Galileo. It was from Galileo’s doctrine of 
a duality of substance that Descartes founded the school of rationalism, 
which holds that true knowledge can be obtained only through certain 
absolute principles. Descartes moved from the world of the fluctuating and 
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the sensible and attempted to apply the methods of mathematics to all 
thought processes. Together with his two most important adherents, Spi- 
noza and Leibniz, he forms the bulk-head against which the storms of 
empiricism would soon be unleashed and which would reach full violence 
and climax in David Hume. 

Against this supremacy of reason, the English school rose up at once 
in defense of the discarded senses. They saw the world as one of natural 
bodies in motion and not of mathematical relationships. They saw too that 
we can only know through contact with this world and they set themselves 
to prove it. 

The roots of English empiricism have their origin in Francis Bacon 
who agrees with Descartes in opposing the scholastic method. However, 
unlike Descartes, Bacon took the path diametrically opposed to that of the 
rationalists, preferring the experimental method which begins with obser- 
vation of particular things and events. 

Bacon’s empirical stress on the necessity of sensible experiments had 
immediate effects. Thomas Hobbes, his close friend, was the first to launch 
an attack against the Cartesian dualism. Hobbes’ neo-atomism, coupled 
with his theory of no existing universals, was to have a profound effect on 
Berkeley and ultimately on Hume. 

It is John Locke who is generally regarded as the founder of modern 
empirical philosophy. But for all practical purposes, he should be con- 
sidered as a “‘middle-of-the-road” empiricist. His primary purpose was to 
remove from men’s minds the rationalistic premisses which retarded scien- 
tific progress, not to draw conclusions. His Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, upon which Hume launched an attack, inaugurated a new era 
of philosophical thought. And yet, Locke wanted very much to retain the 
notion that the empirical order is somehow grounded in true reason be- 
cause he saw that both rational and empirical theories were necessary for 
an adequate theory of knowledge. Basically, Locke’s doctrine holds that 
there are no innate principles of natural knowledge and that only science, 
using material sensation, can produce new knowledge in us. The Cartesian 
doctrine of innate ideas can in no way be established sufficiently to explain 
our knowledge of reality. All human knowledge springs from experience. 

George Berkeley is the bridge between Hobbes and Locke and Hume, 
but Hume barely gives him a glance. Berkeley was vehemently opposed to 
the rationalist doctrine that mathematical concepts necessarily define an 
ultimate structure in nature. Although almost wholly influenced by the 
writings of Locke, Berkeley does not hesitate to criticize Locke for his ac- 
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ceptance of reason. It is reason and not the senses that deceives us, accord- 
ing to Berkeley. 

Perhaps Berkeley’s most important doctrine is his denial of universals. 
For him, universals cannot exist, since what the mind perceives is only the 
particular, individual thing. Knowledge for Berkeley is the process of ob- 
serving right order among ideas rather than a penetration into something 
external. Berkeley, then, is a thorough-going subjectivist. 

Two centuries have passed from Galileo and Bacon up to George 
Berkeley and two schools have sprung up, each striving to prove that its 
method of knowledge was the true method; each diametrically opposed to 
the other. The chief adherent of each sought to overcome the arguments 
of his contemporary adversary as is evident with Hobbes and Descartes and 
Locke and Spinoza. To Hume, then, is left the task of completing the 
empiricist experiment and of presenting an uncompromising antithesis to 
rationalism. 

II 

In his philosophical works, Hume's first attempt is to reformulate the 
position of John Locke, by pushing Locke’s empirical principles to their 
logical conclusions. Hume attempts to show that abstruse thought and 
profound researches are completely outside the scope of man’s mind. He 
warns that one who tries to engage in such thought will be severely pun- 
ished by a pensive melancholy which these thoughts introduce, by the end- 
less uncertainty in which they involve him, and, lastly, by the cold recep- 
tion which his pretended discoveries shall receive. In a word, his message 
is: be a philosopher; but amidst all your philosophy, remember that you 
are only a man. 

Hume tries to make clear the nature of the operations of the mind. 
He separates operations from one another, classes them under their proper 
headings, and corrects all the seeming disorder in which they lie involved. 
He hopes to free learning from abstract questions by inquiring seriously 
into the nature of human understanding. He shows, from an “exact” 
analysis of its powers and capacity, that it is by no means fitted for such 
remote subjects as metaphysics. 


A. Origin and Nature of Ideas 

It will readily be admitted that there is a considerable difference be- 
tween the perceptions of the mind when we feel the pain of excessive heat, 
or the pleasure of moderate warmth, and when we afterwards recall this 
sensation by memory or anticipate it by imagination. The actual sensation 
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here and now of the pain of excessive heat is always more forceful than 
merely recalling it. The faculties of memory and imagination may copy the 
perceptions of the senses, but these faculties can never entirely reach the 
force of the original sensation. The most we can say is that the memory 
and the imagination can represent their object so vividly that we could 
almost say we feel or see the object. 

Should we examine all the other perceptions of the mind, we would 
find that the same is true. When a man is in an uncontrollable rage, he is 
actuated in a very different way from one who only thinks of that emotion. 


It is evident from experience, therefore, that when we recall our past 
sensations and feelings, our thought is accurate and represents its objects 
truly; but the colors which the mind uses in so representing are faint and 
dull in comparison with those with which our original perceptions were 
painted. 

Hume concludes from this that all the perceptions of the human mind 
resolve themselves into two distinct kinds which are called impressions 
and thoughts or ideas. The difference between these impressions and ideas 
consists in the degree of force with which they strike the mind and make 
their way into our consciousness. Those perceptions which enter the mind 
with most force and vivacity, we call impressions. When we feel the pain 
of excessive heat, this sensation enters the mind with great force and is 
correctly called an impression. Likewise, when we hear a beautiful sym- 
phony, our minds are impressed by the force of this sensation. Impressions, 
therefore, refer to all our more lively perceptions, when we hear, when we 
see, when we feel, or love, or hate or will. Ideas are the faint images of 
these sensations in thinking and reasoning. Thus, when we afterwards 
recall the pain of excessive heat, we do not feel that sensation as clearly as 
when the sensation actually took place. Thoughts, therefore, are reflections 
on impressions, or copies of our impressions. Every thought, regardless 
how lively it may be, is always less vivid than the dullest sensation, and 
one need not be a metaphysician to distinguish between the two. 

Having touched upon the origin of our thoughts, Hume now con- 
siders these thoughts as they are in themselves. He relates: 


Nothing, at first 
view, may seem more unbounded than the thought of man, which not only 
escapes all human power and authority, but is not even restrained within 
the limits of nature and reality. . . . What never was seen, or heard of 
may yet be conceived; nor is anything beyond the power of thought. . . .1 
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Although these words seem to contradict Hume’s fundamental principle 
concerning knowledge, namely, that nothing is known unless it is sensed, 
upon a closer scrutiny, we find that no contradiction is involved. However 
compounded our thoughts may be, we always find, upon analysis, that they 
resolve themselves into single thoughts which are copies of preceding sen- 
sations. Thus, we can conceive a pink elephant even though a pink ele- 
phant as such has never existed in nature. When we do this, we are only 
joining two consistent ideas, pink and elephant, with which we were for- 
merly acquainted. For pink does exist in nature although not found in 
elephants. Likewise, elephants also exist in nature, but never pink ones. 

What we have said about pink elephants is also true of our more 
complex thoughts. So, in the words of Hume: 


The idea of God, as mean- 
ing an infinitely intelligent, wise, and good Being, arises from reflecting 
on the operations of our own mind, and augmenting, without limit, those 
qualities of goodness and wisdom. We may prosecute this inquiry to what 
length we please: where we shall always find, that every idea which we 
examine is copied from a similar impression.? 


Hence, God exists because our minds exist. For Hume, therefore, thought 
is confined within very narrow limits due to the fact that we are constantly 
dependent on the senses. What might be called the creative power of the 
mind is really nothing more than the faculty of compounding, transposing, 
augmenting or diminishing those materials given us by the senses. In other 
words, “all our ideas or more feeble perceptions are copies of our impres- 
sions or more lively ones.’’ 

Hume gives a rule which will show the validity of our knowledge: 
if an idea, or an intellectual perception, is derived as an exact similitude 
from some preceding sensitive impression, then we can accept that idea as 
genuine and authentic. Otherwise it must be rejected as untrue and illusory. 
He tells us that “when we entertain, therefore, any suspicion that a philo- 
sophical term is employed without any meaning or idea, we need but in- 
quire, from what impression is that supposed idea derived? And if it be 
impossible to assign any, this will serve to confirm our suspicion.’’* Hence 
it would follow that an idea of some universal formality is completely 
without fundament in reality—it is a figment of our minds. Some philoso- 
phers speak of substance, first matter, and so forth. Hume says: 


I would 
fain ask those philosophers, who found so much of their reasonings on 
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the distinction of substance and accident, and imagine we have clear ideas 
of each, whether the idea of substance be derived from the impressions of 
sensation or reflexion? If it be conveyed to us by our senses, I ask, which 
of them, and after what manner ?® 


In other words, Hume’s question is: Can we feel substance or accident? 
Can we see or hear them? Or can we taste them or smell them? To all these 
questions we have to answer negatively. Such things, therefore, do not 
exist. From all this, then, Hume considered his first principle concerning 
knowledge as established; namely, everything in knowledge is to be re- 
jected except what enters through the senses, for nothing is known except 
what is sensed. 


B. Association of Ideas 

We may now consider the association of ideas. When the mind has 
received impressions, these impressions can reappear, as Hume puts it, 
either in the faculty of memory, or in the faculty of imagination. Memory 
preserves not only simple ideas but also their order and position. When 
we say, for example, that a person has a good memory of a football game, 
we mean that he recalls not only the various events taken singly, but also 
the order in which they occurred. The imagination, on the other hand, is 
not tied down in this way. For it can combine simple ideas arbitrarily or 
break down complex ideas into simple ideas and then rearrange them. (It 
might be interesting to note here that Hume attributes wisdom to the fac- 
ulty of imagination, since this faculty is not restricted and can do with 
ideas anything it so pleases.) But though the imagination can freely com- 
bine ideas, it usually works according to general principles of association. 
These principles are three in number, namely, resemblance, contiguity in 
time or place, and cause and effect. So, for example, a picture of a friend 
naturally leads us to think about that person. This principle of association 
is resemblance. Likewise, the mention of one room in a building naturally 
introduces an inquiry concerning the other rooms. This is contiguity. 
Finally, if we think of a wound, we are naturally led to think of the pain 
which follows it. This is the principle of cause and effect, into which we 
shall inquire shortly. 

Another problem of Hume’s theory of knowledge is the discussion 
of the real significance of the so-called self. Hume tells us: 


There are some 
philosophers [Descartes] who imagine we are every moment intimately 
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conscious of what we call our se/f; that we feel its existence and its con- 
tinuance in existence; and are certain, beyond the evidence of a demonstra- 
tion, both of its perfect identity and simplicity. . . . Unluckily all these 
positive assertions are contrary to that very experience . . . nor have we 
any idea of self. . . . For from what impression could this idea be de- 
rived 26 


Since the only valid knowledge is that which we receive through the senses, 
Hume insists we must deny the existence of self; for from what sense do 
we get this impression? The so-called self is nothing more than a mere 
collection of different perceptions which are in a perpetual flux and move- 
ment. Hume speaks here: 


But setting aside some metaphysicians of this 
kind, I may venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed each 
other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and 
movement. . . . The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions 
successively make their appearance; pass, repass, glide away, and mingle in 
an infinite variety of postures and situations.” 


We find ourselves, then, knocking on the door of scepticism. Hume 
appreciated this and at times he was almost bewildered by the position in 
which he found himself; frequently, he was at a loss as to what to conclude 
or how to proceed. 


C. Theory of Causality 

We find within us the inclination to attribute necessary connections 
between things that happen. We say that one thing causes another. But 
where do we get this idea? From what impression is it derived? When we 
look about us toward external objects and consider the operation of causes, 
we can never, in any single instance, discover any power of necessary con- 
nection, any quality which binds the cause to the effect and renders the one 
an infallible consequence of the other. We find only that one actually does, 
in fact, follow the other. When we lift a rose and smell it, the sweet odor 
which we experience we attribute to the flower, but this is merely due to 
custom. The sequence of the pleasant sensation from the closeness of the 
rose is all that we can really affirm. We note the antecedent, the rose, and 
the sequence, the sweet odor. Any link of causality between the two is not 
in the objects themselves, but in us, who because of custom or habit, read 
into the objects what is not really there. It is quite possible that the odor 
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we attribute to the rose might proceed from some other object. But our 
belief that the odor comes from the flower is due to the fact that we have 
had a vivid impression of the conjunction of the two things. 

Frequent experience enables us, we think, to conclude that phenomena 
thus associated not only will, but must remain associated; and that there is 
more than mere sequence in the links of the chain, that is, that there is a 
necessary tie. The sole function, however, of any one phenomenon we may 
select is to suggest that it will be followed by another. Its use as an ante- 
cedent is that of being a sign that a consequent will come after it; and all 
that we can attain to—all that we reach in the course of our experience of 
the world—is the accumulation of a vast number of these signs which 
persuade us from the antecedent in due time to expect the consequent. 

Hume admitted the possibility of objectively necessary connection but 
he warns that there is no authentication, that is, no sure knowledge of it. 
In any object striking the senses, we cannot discover the cause which gave 
rise to it, or the effect that will follow from it. All the senses can assure us 
is the conjunction of the one with the other; custom provides or rather 
persuades us to “project” a necessity of connection; the so-called “causal 
tie.” 

Hume did not deny that we do, as a matter of fact, attribute some 
kind of causality to the antecedent which produces the consequent. What 
he denied was that we have any philosophical justification for doing so: 


So that, upon the whole, there appears not, throughout all nature, any one 
instance of connexion which is conceivable by us. All events seems entirely 
loose and separate. One event follows another; but we can never observe 
any tie between them. They seem conjoined, but never connected... . 
We can never, by our utmost scrutiny, discover anything but one object 
following another, without being able to comprehend any force or power 
by which the cause operates, or any connection between it and its supposed 
effect.8 


The whole problem lay in finding a reason for the fact that, given 
any single phenomenon (a), another phenomenon (b) must of necessity 
follow it. Hume could discover no reason for the existing sequence of 
events except custom, and therefore, no reason for attributing effective 
causality to any single phenomenon except the accident of custom. 

It is interesting to note that while Hume warns us against abstruse 
thought and profound researches as being conducive to nothing but melan- 
choly and uncertainty, he himself was filled with melancholy and con- 
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founded with that forlorn solitude in which he was placed by his own 
philosophy: 


Where am I, or what? From what causes do I derive my exist- 
ence, and to what conditions shall I return? . . . What beings surround 
me? . . . I am confounded with all these questions, and fancy myself in 
the most deplorable condition imaginable, enveloped with the deepest 
darkness, and utterly deprived of the use of every member and faculty.® 


III 


Nothing is known except what is sensed. To substantiate this most 
fundamental principle, Hume gives no explanation, no basis, no defence. 
He merely states it at the beginning and zealously follows it to its logical 
conclusions. When properly understood, this principle is true. Hume, 
however, gives it a meaning not acceptable to the Thomist. He distin- 
guishes the knowing powers into sensitive and intellective, but unlike 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, he attributes to the intellect the functions of the 
imagination and its creative part. We may note a verbal similarity between 
Hume’s empiriological principle and the scholastic adage based on Aris- 
totle that nothing is in the intellect except what is first in the senses. But 
the doctrinal difference overshadows the verbal likeness. Aristotle includes 
the existence of an intellect quite distinct from sense faculties. Conse- 
quently, he considers man as possessing a knowledge which Hume con- 
siders to be impossible. As Hume insists over and over, the only authentic 
cognitive activity in man is sensation, a memory of past sensations, and an 
ability to re-arrange the impressions of the past. This much, Aristotle and 
St. Thomas will agree is in all animals which have local motion—is this 
the best that can be said of man? 

The question is, then, ‘‘Does man have an intellect?” According to 
Hume, the empiricist, we have sense knowledge and our senses are accurate 
or infallible. But when we examine the experience normally called intel- 
lectual knowing, Hume doffs the empiricist’s robe, refusing to accept the 
“given” experience, explaining it away as illusion. Do we have any other 
knowledge than sensitive? Experience would incline the thorough-going 
empiricist to say ‘‘yes.’’ Even Hume attests to this, by the fact that he feels 
obliged to explain it away. The real problem for the empirical-minded 
philosopher is not: do we know intellectually? but rather: how is intel- 
lectual knowledge explained? Aristotle takes up this very question, and 
considers the teachings of all his predecessors. Aristotle comes to a theory 
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of knowledge based on abstraction, the basis of which is that we do not 
know a thing in its entirety at once, but what we do know is actually part 
of the thing. 

When he explains his own theory, Aristotle makes the point that our 
knowledge is abstractive, and proceeds to show the reasonableness of this 
view by an analogy to the senses. Just as the eye when it sees red in the 
apple does not in any way perceive the odor or the taste of the apple, and 
yet what it does perceive is truly a part of the apple; so, when all of the 
senses perceive their proper sense objects, although they perceive parts of 
the apple, they do not perceive what is not proper to them, as for example, 
causality. This perception is made by the intellect. 

Aristotle, in company with most other philosophers, takes up the 
problem of those who think they know causes and properly intelligible 
things, and offers a reasonable explanation for the perception of things 
other than those which are properly sensible. Thus he is every bit as much 
an empiricist as Hume, and as a matter of fact more of one. For when 
Hume comes to the problem of those who think they know causes and 
substances and properly intelligible things, he does not explain what these 
perceptions are; rather, he completely abandons his empirical bent. Quite 
un-empirically, he tells us that in spite of the fact that we think we know 
a mecessary connection, all we in fact know is a temporal sequence. 
Causality is a fiction; then, without the least embarrassment, he assigns the 
cause of this constant fiction: from frequent experience of the same thing, 
we get the notion that one must follow the other. Thus Hume stands in 
an extraordinary position: defiantly waving the banner of empiricism, to- 
tally committed to the experientially “given,” he draws back from experi- 
ence in the matter of causality, insisting that causality is a clever trick the 
mind plays. Then he exposes the fraud of causality by pin-pointing the 
hidden cause behind the delusion! Experience leads him away from experi- 
ence; he resorts to causality to explain it away. 

Aristotle, if he is to adhere to his empiricism, must then explain how 
he can have his sensitive knowledge, also have his intellectual knowledge, 
and still preserve the fundamental principle on which Hume trips. By such 
strict adherence to the necessity of sense knowledge, Aristotle seems to 
have opened a door only to be met by the waiting spectre of contradiction 
on the other side. For is it not part of his system that nothing is in the 
intellect except what is first in the senses? But Hume has pointed out the 
impossibility of sensing causality, substance and other such things. Where 
is the solution to this problem? 
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Aristotelianism is the system so famous for its universals. How do 
these force their way through the senses? Where is the Trojan horse which 
brings them through the walls of the senses? It is St. Thomas who analyzes 
Aristotle's teaching, and he very carefully explains that all our universals 
must, in a certain way, come to us through the senses, precisely because of 
the principle that nothing is in the intellect except what is first in the 
senses. 

He explains this seeming contradiction in some detail in the Posterior 
Analytics. First he observes that there must be in us some knowing power 
which exists prior to the knowledge of the principles but which cannot 
have more certainty than the principles have. Next, he points out what this 
principle is. He calls to mind a fact from experience, that all animals have 
sensation as something natural to them, and not as something acquired. 
Moreover, some animals have, in addition to immediate perceptions, a 
memory of their past perceptions. But, even of these, there is a difference, 
because, of those with memory, some also have reasoning as well; while 
some do not. Now, when it comes to acquiring the knowledge of first 
principles, he reflects that from sensation, in those animals capable of re- 
taining impressions, memory follows; and from the memory of the same 
thing repeated many times, we gain experience, since experience is nothing 
but the reception of something from many repeated sensations retained in 
the memory. Up to this point Hume will agree with St. Thomas. Reason 
does not properly consist in the experience of particulars, but, from the 
many particulars in which it has had experience, it takes some common 
thing, which is re-established in the soul. It considers that, without con- 
sidering any of the singulars; and this common thing is the universal. 
Thus from experience, and from the universal acquired from experience, 
there is in the soul that which is the beginning of art and science. The uni- 
versal is said to be in the soul insofar as it is considered as one aspect sepa- 
rated from the particulars. It is one related to many, not according to exist- 
ence, but according to the consideration of the intellect, which considers 
some particular nature, e.g., man, while not considering the individuals, 
e.g., Ed or Harry. In singular things, it is one according to its species, but 
not according to its number. If the universal is taken as it relates to gener- 
ating or making, it is obviously a principle of art; but if it is taken accord- 
ing to something which is always the same, it pertains to science. Thus, 
the habit of principles does not pre-exist in us as something determined 
and complete; nor is it generated from anything more known which exists 
prior to the habit; the habit of principles is generated in us according as it 
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pre-exists in the senses. Then, he repeats his point by example. In a mili- 
tary battle, one side is routing the other; but one soldier of the losing side 
courageously determines to take a stand and fight back; soon, one of his 
comrades joins him; and then another; and another; and another; and then 
the tide of battle begins to turn, at least to the extent that it is no longer a 
rout, but there is positive resistance. So, from one sensation and the memory 
of it; and from another; and from another; finally the addition and repeti- 
tion builds up to the point where the intellect perceives a common note, 
the universal, or one of the principles of art or science. 

Since we receive the knowledge of universals from singulars, St. 
Thomas concludes that the first universal principles must be known by in- 
duction, i.e., by way of induction the sense makes the universal in the soul, 
insofar as all singulars are considered. 


To return to Hume: when he comes to the consideration of substance, 
he asks whether the idea of substance is derived from the impressions of 
sensation or reflection. If we answer “‘by the senses,” he asks by which one. 
Since we must admit that no sense knows substance, he concludes that it 
must be derived from an impression of reflection: 


But the impressions of re- 
flection resolve themselves into our passions and emotions; none of which 
can possibly represent a substance. We have therefore no idea of substance, 
distinct from that of a collection of particular qualities, nor have we any 
other meaning when we either talk or reason concerning it.1° 


Here again, Aristotle is on hand to answer this difficulty, for he at- 
tacked the same problem twenty centuries before. Is there a substance? 
Where is it? Is it in things, or is it someplace separate? Here, as in his 
explanation of the process of knowing, he does not prove his teaching that 
substance is in things by means of a demonstration. Rather he proceeds 
dialectically to point out the reasonableness of his position, and the ab- 
surdities which follow from the acceptance of other views. When the very 
first principles of knowing or being are questioned or challenged, i.e., the 
principles on which all defence and proof rest, there is nothing prior to 
them by which they in turn can be proven; all we can do is simply point 
to what is obvious, and then indicate the insufficiencies of other explana- 
tions, thus defining the difficulties and offering a solution which will rea- 
sonably explain the problem. 

In summary, much of what Hume advocates in the positive line, espe- 
cially what he offers in opposition to the rationalists is true and quite in 
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conformity with Aristotelian-Thomistic teaching. However, there are cer- 
tain fundamental points which must be corrected and the first of these is 
his most basic principle that the only knowledge is sense knowledge. If 
this be taken as the only means we have of contacting things in their singu- 
larity, this is true; if, on the other hand, it is taken absolutely, without 
qualification, in such a way that there is no other knowledge, we must deny 
the principle for the reasons given above. Another point is his notion of 
substance: we would agree with him when he says we can only come to a 
knowledge of substance through the senses, for there is nothing in the 
intellect except what is first in the senses; but this is merely part of the 
picture; the intellect by abstraction goes further, as we have seen. In deny- 
ing this, Hume errs by default. Finally, his notion of causality is entirely 
wrong. The only cause he considered was the efficient cause, and here his 
notion involves no necessity, but only the temporal sequence. 

When we consider the milieu in which he wrote, we can certainly say 
that Hume brought men back to their senses, but there is such an emphasis 
on the senses, that all other knowledge is destroyed. Not only that, but 
when intellectual knowledge is destroyed, the whole basis for knowledge 
about science, ethics, a reasonable religion, God and a whole score of 
others is lost as well. Obviously, the consequences of his first principle are 
of tremendous import; much more so than appears at first glance. Just as 
so many of the sailors in Virgil’s epic, so Hume in his attempt to avoid the 
Scylla of the rationalists veered far enough off course so as to find himself 
caught in the Charybdis of extreme empiricism bringing himself and his 
philosophy to shipwreck. 

When Hume finishes his philosophical solo, he ends on a very blue 
note: “To be a philosophical sceptic is, in a man of letters, the first and 
most essential step towards being a sound, believing Christian.’’!1 On the 
other hand, with a proper understanding of the role of the senses in the 
process of knowing, and a proper application of the principles involved, 
we come, with Aristotle and St. Thomas, to the end of their highest ra- 
tional science, and with them we conclude: 

that the whole universe is as 
one dominion and one kingdom. And thus it is necessary that it be directed 
by one governor. And this is the conclusion, that there is one ruler of the 
whole universe, namely, the first mover, and the first intelligible being, 
and the first good, which was earlier called God, who is blessed forever 
and ever. Amen.!2 


—Christopher Lozier, O.P. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD 


Humility, the general attitude of complete submissiveness before God, 
arises from self-knowledge. St. Bernard had in fact defined humility in these 
terms a century before St. Thomas. [Humility is that virtue by which a 
man estimates himself as insignificant as a result of a truly accurate knowl- 
edge of himself.] . . . If the knowledge of God and of ourselves given us 
by revelation, instead of remaining theoretical and sterile, truly determined 
our actions and outlook on life we could not fail to be humble. It has been 
pointed out that humility is a specifically Christian virtue, of which the 
pagans seem to have had little idea. For them “humble” . . . was synony- 
mous with “low,” “‘vile,” “‘abject,” ‘“‘servile,” and “ignoble.” The revealed 
dogmas of creation ex nihilo and of the necessity of divine grace for every 
salutary act provide, so to say, the ontological foundations for humility. 
That we were produced from nothing by God; that He preserves us at 
every moment, by His positive act of conservation, from falling back into the 
original nothingness from which we came; that further we cannot make 
the slightest movements toward our salvation without His efficacious help 
are facts so all-embracing in their significance as not to fall within the cate- 
gory of any virtue. These are the truths which dominate the Summa 
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Theologica; so that Thomism—whatever may be said of the shortcomings 
of the Thomists—might fairly be described as the theology of humility. 

There are, moreover, certain advantages in setting humility in its wider 
context and then considering it in particular as a function of temperance. 
It is obvious enough that the virtue cannot be acquired without some 
measure of personal realization of our comparative insignificance in the 
whole scheme of things. There result from this knowledge the sense of 
balance and proportion, good humour, an absence of fussiness and self- 
importance which are often surer signs of genuine humility than downcast 
eyes and studious self-effacement. The humble man will unconsciously re- 
veal the virtue in his actions, but as an effect of an inner conviction, not of 
seeking after the appropriate attitude. In this connection it seems possible 
that to approach humility, convinced of its absolute necessity and yet without 
insight into its relation to the theological virtues, is to run the risk of a 
certain unreality and pharisaism in the spiritual life. Indulgence in elaborate 
depreciation of self and all forms of mock-modesty merely bring discredit 
on the virtue they counterfeit; and yet such pitfalls are not always avoided 
even by those whose intentions are of the best. It is worth recalling that St. 
Thomas had no difficulty in reconciling magnanimity, the desire to do great 
deeds which does not exclude the public recognition of them, with the 
possession of humility. ““Humility restrains the appetite from aiming at 
great things against right reason: while magnanimity urges the mind to 
great things against right reason: while magnanimity urges the mind to great 
opposed to humility, indeed they concur in this, that each is according to 
right reason.” 


This selection is an extract from THE LOVE OF GOD by Dom 
Aelred Graham, O.S.B. We acknowledge the kindness of Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, for their permission to reprint it here— copy- 
right 1948. 
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The Crisis of Western Education. By Christopher Dawson. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1961. pp. 246. $3.50. 


The lead article in the New York Times Book Review section for 
August 20 opens with the question: “Can the Western world unite and 
organize for the historic challenge it is facing in backward peasant countries 
as does the Communist world?” And the answer as outlined by Maurice 
Hindus, author of House Without a Roof “is not one in which Americans 
will find comfort.” For the battleground of the cold war soon to enter its 
third decade between Communist East and democratic West is the field of 
gross, utilitarian materialism. And the West has no one to blame but herself 
for the choice. What she has to fear, according to the author-expert of the 
Soviet ethos, is that Russia has beat the West—the United States, to be 
specific—at its own game. Asia and Africa look, with the help of Soviet 
propaganda, at the vast reaches of Siberia, formerly the wasteland of the 
world, where there “are power resources more enormous than any other in 
the world:” prodigious riches packed in forests, rivers, lakes, mountains, 
and tundras. These vast resources the Soviet system has put to work to 
form a gigantic industrial development forged out of the wilderness in less 
than a decade. On the other platform of the world-balance, the United 
States blushes at the ineffectiveness of over a hundred years of Pan-American 
paternalism in the Latin Americas. We should realize that Russia is better 
equipped for the role of materialist worldbeater with her totalitarian state 
machinery. We should also be embarrassed to realize so late that what the 
West has that might unify the world it has failed to offer; sadly we are not 
yet so embarrassed. 

Christopher Dawson arrives at this same dramatic conclusion traveling 
from the other side of the question. He examines not the failure of the 
materialistic power-image of America, but the failure of the understructure 
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of the American democtacy to survive; to vitalize, to enrich, to direct and 
give meaning to the vast material strength which has sadly made the United 
States the world image of opulent self-interest. There appears to be no soul 
to the lavishly bejeweled corpse which spreads its sagging members length. 
wise to span a continent. And it is time that America realized that such a 
view makes her look the part of a monster in the eyes of much of the world; 
even worse, it is time America realized that she is in danger of becoming 
that monster from within. 

Professor Dawson uses the cultural-historical approach with which he 
is so expert to survey the origins of liberal education in the western world. 
Reminding the reader that education is not merely “the formal teaching of 
particular kinds of knowledge and behavior to the younger members of the 
community,” he points out that education is what anthropologists term 
“enculturation”—the handing on of community values, traditions of learn- 
ing, accumulated folkways. He outlines in the first six chapters the develop- 
ment of Western institutions of education, illustrating the interplay and 
reaction response of lay and religious elements in the formation of the 
Western Christian culture. 

The Crisis of Western Education atgues for the validity of this concept 
of Western Christian culture in the same erudite fashion adopted by Dawson 
in his religious-culture histories of the past twenty years. The learning of 
the West is, de facto, an inheritance from the ancient Hellenic-Roman cul- 
ture transmitted through patristic and monastic channels into the develop- 
ment of the twelfth century university. The learning of the West was at all 
times “‘alive” with moral purpose; the idea of a “City of God’’ did not die 
with Augustine. Even the split of Christendom which the Reformation 
brought was in the interests of moral purpose and not secularization. Only 
in the last two hundred years in the wake of the French Revolution and the 
Enlightenment did the anti-clericalism of rationalists and liberals fighting 
for “bread” and ‘‘reason” begin to bite at the breast of Christian morality 
which had weaned the West from barbarism for fourteen hundred years. 
Yet, centrally important as this concept is, we cannot hope to accomplish 
in a review what the whole book achieves with careful scholarship. 

For those familiar with the works of Christopher Dawson, the most 
revealing chapters will likely be those on the development of the American 
educational tradition. Out of the dominant secular view which controls 
today’s America, Professor Dawson pulls for his readers a background which 
was formed historically for the preservation and assurance of moral health 
and religious freedom. He reminds readers all too familiar with contro- 
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versies now raging over aid to religious and private schools of the religious 
roots from which primary education springs. 

Even though the public school system has become secularized in the 
United States, this system of elementary education is a late development; 
“the traditional system of Catholic education has come down from the days 
when whatever primary education there was, was religious.” But the exist- 
ence of a universal, state-provided education has allowed the occurrence of 
a secularized training in the state-supported public schools and the con- 
comitant presumption by a large segment of the public that any sort of 
training other than that secularized, public school training is unconstitu- 
tional, or at least un-American. The forces which pressed out this unfortu- 
nate resolution of American education were influenced immeasurably by the 
secularism of philosophical naturalism and especially the educational philos- 
ophy of Dewey. While contemning religious values, Dewey produced a 
concept of education based on pseudo-religious values: “‘it is inspired by a 
faith in democracy and a democratic ‘mystique’ which is religious rather 
than political in spirit. Words like ‘community,’ ‘progress,’ ‘life,’ and 
‘youth,’ etc., but above all ‘democracy’ itself, have acquired a kind of numi- 
nous character which gives them an emotional or evocative power and puts 
them above rational criticism.’ But when it comes to the content of these 
“sacred abstractions,’ we find that they are sapped of authority or moral 
value, depending as they do upon what Dewey called ‘‘the pooled intelli- 
gence’’ for any value, physical or moral. In this way the triumph of natural- 
ism has defrauded the ‘American way of life’ not only of the Christian heri- 
tage of moral values, but also of the supporting fibre of authority received 
in the Western tradition of discipline in education and in the sphere of 
cultural activity. 

If this secularization is unfortunate on the elementary level, it is nearly 
disastrous on the university level. For we have begun to see the specializa- 
tion forced upon us by utilitarian technology in education sap higher learn- 
ing of every integrating potential. Theology, the ancient philosophies of 
the West, even the great literature of the Christian West, have all fled be- 
fore the cult of the physical sciences. The world of the secular university 
acknowledges a completely secularized culture: “a world of make-believe 
in which the figures of the cinema and the cartoon-strip appear more real 
than the figures of the Gospel; in which the artificial cycle of wage earning 
and spending has divorced men from their direct contact with the life of 
the earth,” ultimately to the point where the only integrating force in the 
whole of our learned society is a “democracy” which takes its meaning 
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from the consensus of the “pooled intelligence’”—a meaning which bodes 
no sanguine hope for the future direction of our affluent society. We have 
become, in short, a society spiritually neutral and passive, and consequently 
an easy prey for the aggressive ideology and revolutionary power of Com- 
munism. 

However, even abstracting from the imminent threat from Commu- 
nism, we face an equally dangerous decay from within. We are approaching 
that brink of disaster where technology overtakes the mankind which created 
it. We are in a “Frankenstein” age; we appear to be letting the monster 
we created destroy us by eating away the bridges that link us to our past 
and to our heritage of humanness from the past. Granted, we cannot ignore 
the technological order at a time when survival depends upon our use of it 
for the common defense. But it is even more serious a problem that we are 
approaching dehumanization by neglecting the human things that separate 
mankind from the irrational. 

Professor Dawson suggests that there is still time to save the cultural 
tradition of the West. The meaning of life and the direction of our energies 
will largely depend upon the course which education takes in the near future. 
As we mentioned previously, education embraces the whole social order; it 
is an enculturation, a formation of the dynamic potential of persons, of 
groups, and of nations. But there will be no direction or formation possible 
if the divisive specialization of the technological age continues without 
some integrating force such as the religious values of the Christian morality 
was for fifteen centuries of European history, such as Catholic theology 
should be, and in many instances is, in the Catholic university tradition. 

Christopher Dawson prescribes a shot in the arm for the university, 
not only the Catholic one but also the secular American university. It con- 
sists of a program of Christian Culture study which would make the college 
and university student aware of the integrating influence of the religious and 
moral values of Christianity; of the heritage of literature, art, philosophy, 
and theology which were powerful in molding that Western culture which 
only began to submerge after the attacks of eighteenth century rationalism, 
nineteenth century liberalism, and twentieth century naturalism. 

Even in the face of the secularism which confronts us, Professor Daw- 
son does not fear to insist that what the West needs and what it has to give 
to unite and integrate not only its own human resources but those of the 
rest of the world is the tradition of Christian order: moral responsibility 
and theological direction toward a supernatural goal. Without these we 
cannot hope to harness the giant of technology, and we also run the risk 
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of being leashed to our dehumanization through the adoration of the ma- 
chine. The nineteenth century myth which presupposed a movement by 
which science would continually advance and religion continually retreat 
has done sufficient damage. While religion and science ate obviously dis- 
tinct, “there is no reason to suppose that religion and science are simply 
alternatives to one another . . . they are not mutually exclusive’ but rather 
complementary. So that it is possible that the more science a culture has, 
the more religion it needs.” 


The Crisis in Western Education concludes with course outlines for 
the establishment of Christian Culture programs in either secular or re- 
ligious-afhiliated universities. The courses can be conceived as either com- 
plementary to a major in science or humanities, or as themselves a major 
study in undergraduate or graduate level training. The plea made by this 
book for an examination and understanding of the dynamism and directive 
force of Christian Culture and the historical study of its influence on the 
life of Western Europe is eloquent enough to speak strongly for itself. 
Certainly it belongs in the hands of educators, Catholic graduates and uni- 
versity students and—as we hope will happen—in the grasp of secular edu- 
cators in the great American universities. It simply remains to take advantage 
of the advice of a great Christian scholar: to examine, to explore, and to 
speak out for the hope of the Western world. —Paul Philibert, O.P. 


The Law of Christ: Moral Theology for Priests and Laity. Vol |: General 
Moral Theology. By Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. Translated by Edwin 
G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. Westminster, Newman, 1961. pp. 615. $8.50. 


There is, happily, among theologians, pastors, and laity a growing 
dissatisfaction with the kind of moral theology which has dominated semi- 
naries and universities for the last two hundred years. This ‘“Casuism’’ was 
originally intended only to fill a particular need: to train the confessor to 
discern accurately the sin and guilt of his penitent. For this purpose there 
was instituted a study of divine and human law, its interpretation and mini- 
mal obligations. From a practical pastoral course, this study grew to become 
very nearly the whole of moral theology. 


The consequences were not good. Because laws, as such, are isolated 
from one another, moral theology lost its unity and wholeness and became a 
collection of separated tracts on individual laws. Because law, as such, de- 
mands only obedience, moral theology concentrated on exterior conformity 
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neglecting interior intention. Law is imposed from without, therefore the 
rich possibilities of free self-determination are overlooked. Since the law 
only commands and forbids, the process of growth and perfection is no 
longer studied. And because moral theology governs and guides practice, 
Christian life became infected with these same defects. 

The Christian Spirit is opposed to this legalism, and the resurgence 
of that spirit in the last few decades has demanded a moral theology more 
conformed to the Gospel. Psychoanalysis has shown the unhealthy effects of 
a burden of obligations borne by the individual but not assimilated by under- 
standing. The Existentialist philosophers have awakened a desire for a life 
that is interior, authentic, spontaneous, that realizes the potentialities of 
human freedom. The deep and increasing longing among the laity for 
perfection and contemplation has outgrown the science of minimal ob- 
ligations. 

All of this requires a moral theology very different from the casuistic 
type. Many contemporary theologians have attempted to answer this need, 
among them Fr. Haring in this work which has been acclaimed in Europe. 

This huge tome is just the first of three which will be offered not only 
to the professional theologian and theological students but to the educated 
laity. It is intended to be “‘an integration and synthesis of various systems” 
of moral theology. The translator calls it a ‘‘new and rich approach to the 
whole field of moral theology.” The fundamental novelty appears to be an 
attempt to reorganize moral theology according to the categories of Ex- 
istentialism. 

This scheme shows itself in the order of procedure. After a sketchy 
historical survey, the author takes as his starting point the concept of a 
religious morality. Religion is a dialogue, an I-thou relationship, man’s te- 
sponse to God’s advances and self-revelation to him. Thus religious morality 
is man’s activity in response to the holiness of God, to His commandments 
and counsels. This approach is opposed to a morality of the pursuit of sal- 
vation or of self-perfection. The author proceeds then to the subject of moral 
action, man, whose freedom and knowledge are the bases of moral action. A 
third part considers moral duty in the light of law, of object, and of inten- 
tion. The last three parts follow a phenomenological order: sin, conversion, 
growth and perfection which treats briefly of virtue in general and the 
cardinal virtues as fundamental Christian attitudes. Included are an index 
and tremendous bibliographies at the end of each section. 

This procedure, though an improvement over texts of the casuistic 
type, manifests its weakness when compared to that of St. Thomas. Fr. 
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Haring sees opposition between religious morality and the imperfect morali- 
ties springing from the desire for salvation or perfection. St. Thomas’ moral 
theology is founded upon the goal of man’s moral activity, the Beatific 
Vision, in which is contained not only the I-thou relationship, the dialogue 
of love, but also salvation and perfection. Therefore any opposition between 
them is artificial. 

For Fr. Haring the governing virtue of Christian morality is religion, 
which commands all moral activity as a response to the law and to the 
profferred fellowship of God. For St. Thomas the ruling virtue is charity, 
which commands the acts of all other virtues in order to its own end. It is 
true that religion can be a general virtue, one able to command the acts of 
other, inferior virtues; but its power does not extend up to the theological 
virtues. Charity, however, has universal dominion. Religion does not attain 
to the intimacy of God as He is in Himself, as charity does, but only as the 
object of man’s obligations of gratitude, obedience, etc. Religion as such 
is not specifically Christian but a duty of nature; charity is completely and 
pre-eminently Christian. 

There is a tone of legalism in this book which derives from the em- 
phasis upon religious obedience. The extreme forms of Kantianism and 
pharasaism are disavowed; but moral values and obligations are derived 
more from law than from nature. St. Thomas’ moral doctrine derives values 
primarily from nature and natural inclinations. Although there is no material 
difference in the values derived, there is a difference in attitude of mind 
which can have a profound effect upon the spiritual life. This difference 
appears in the shortened and subordinate treatment given to virtue. 

In consequence the book lacks the intelligible unity which St. Thomas 
achieved in the Summa by proceeding from the determination and analysis 
of the end to the means to that end. The separate tracts are without cohesion 
to each other. Nor is there any attempt to demonstrate what is demonstrable 
in moral theology. Thus Fr. Haring’s book possesses neither the sapiential 
nor the scientific character proper to true theology. Another amazing omis- 
sion from such a large book about general moral theology is a tract on grace. 

It is difficult to see that the book has much to offer either to the pro- 
fessional theologian or to the clerical student. A serious layman might get 
from it some sound religious instruction, but not a theological knowledge 
of Christian morality. But if he is serious enough to take up such a large 
book, he would do better to try to get the real thing. The browsing preacher, 
looking for sermon material might conceivably find it useful. 

The longed-for renewal of moral theology will come about in the way 
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pointed out by Fr. Gerard Gilleman, S.J. in The Primacy of Charity in Moral 
Theology (Newman, 1959). Confronted with the same problem, this theo- 
logian studied the heritage of revelation and traditional theology and dis- 
covered the universal truth of the primacy of charity. Charity is the basic 
orientation of the will of the Christian toward his God. It directs him to 
his final goal and gives unity to his interior life and exterior actions. It 
rectifies and gives value to all his desires and inclinations. It gives life to 
the letter of the law and is the force behind growth in Christian perfection. 


In St. Thomas Fr. Gilleman found the formulation of a moral theology 
based on the primacy of charity. Because he proceeded according to the 
inner dynamism of cause and effect instead of the superficial temporal 
sequence, St. Thomas constructed a truly scientific moral doctrine. Because 
he examined the diversity of human acts in the light of the unity of the 
final end, he achieved a unified, sapiential moral doctrine. Because it is all 
this besides being complete, practical, dynamic, interior, it will always 
dominate in the long run. —Urban Sharkey, O.P. 


The Life of the Mystical Body; the Church, Grace and the Sacraments. 
By Philip L. Hanley, O.P. Westminster, Newman, 1961, pp. 378. 
$4.95. 


For graduates of Catholic colleges who desire to continue their studies 
in sacred doctrine, Fr. Hanley has hammered together a synthesis of the 
Church’s teaching on her nature, grace and the sacraments. The material, 
then, can easily be divided into three sections. The first describes the nature 
of the Church in the words of Mystici Corporis: the Church is identified 
with Christ's mystical body; the mystical personality of the Church is dis- 
tinguished from physical and moral personalities. 


The second section, composed of three chapters, deals with the neces- 
sity, nature, and cause of grace, and closely follows questions 109 and fol- 
lowing of the Prima Secundae. There is a discussion, however, of the infused 
virtues and the gifts, as well as of the Holy Spirit as soul of the Church. In 
this last we would like to add a note to the following sentence: ‘The 
marvelous unity of the Church certainly cannot be explained as deriving 
from any source except the Holy Spirit as principle of supernatural life 
(italics mine) within her.” Sauras, Journet, and Congar point out that the 
Holy Spirit has two roles to play as the soul of the Church. One is His role 
as principle of supernatural life, corresponding to a natural soul’s role as 
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first cause of self motion in the body. The Holy Spirit has this function 
because the production of all grace in the Church is attributed to Him. In 
this role, if we interpret St. Thomas correctly (III Sent., d. 13), He seems 
to be a source of unity, it is true, but not its ultimate source. The second role 
the Holy Spirit fulfills by reason of His indwelling in each member of 
the mystical body. This second role corresponds to the natural soul as ulti- 
mate principle of unity in the natural body, because it is totally in the whole 
and totally in each part of the body. It is, then, the Holy Spirit in His in- 
dwelling presence, a presence distinct from His presence of immensity, Who 
is the ultimate source of the Church’s unity. 

The third section of the book, following the Tertia Pars, treats of the 
sacraments, first in general and then in particular. The chapter on baptism 
includes baptism of water, of desire, of blood, and of infant baptism. Catho- 
lic action is treated in connection with Confirmation. A threefold approach 
to the Eucharist includes chapters on the Eucharist as sacrament, sacrifice, 
and as it is the cause of the unity in the mystical body. The explanation of 
the sacramental sacrifice follows Daffara. By separating the treatment on 
matrimony into two parts—as a social contract and as a sacrament—Fr. 
Hanley is able to stress the elements that belong to the marriage contract 
from natural law and to show that they ate not only Catholic Church 
teaching. 

One word that would describe this book is traditional or orthodox. 
Father's sources are incontestable. He has restricted himself almost totally 
to the Summa and statements of the magisterium. The texts of the Fathers 
that are cited can all be found verbatim in the Summa. Chapter subdivisions 
frequently have the same titles as articles from that work. 

While we respect tradition, and realize the importance of teaching 
theology as a science, we wonder at the explicit citation of so much of St. 
Thomas. In his zeal to proclaim St. Thomas’ thought, Fr. Hanley has sacri- 
ficed something of the tone of originality and freshness that we expect a 
new author's work to have. Sometimes the plan and purpose of a chapter or 
subsection are obscured by the mass of traditional doctrine, as, for example, 
in the chapter on the necessity of grace. 

The mystical body, grace and the sacraments are some of the greatest 
mysteries of the Church. The Dominican training of the author would lead 
us to expect a sound treatment of them, but his years of experience as a pat- 
ish priest, army chaplain and university professor have given us something 
more, namely, a book that is timely and about subjects of current interest. 

R.M.V. 
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A Tour of the Summa. By Msgr. Paul J. Glenn. Herder of St. Louis. pp. 
475. $5.00. 


The synopsis of any book is work for the adept. Condensation demands 
exactness and respect for the thought train of the original author. Depart 
from his mind, introduce your own ideas, and you insure failure. In his, 
Tour of the Summa, Msgr. Glenn carefully follows the original work of St. 
Thomas, avoids the temptation to interpolate, and so completes a successful 
synopsis. 

Question by question, article by article, the order of the Summa is fol- 
lowed. Clarity and deftness of expression mark this brief book. At times the 
central consideration is limited to a single sentence but usually material is 
more ample. Enough is always said to bare the core of the question. 

But isn’t a little knowledge a dangerous thing—especially in a work 
such as this? Not always! True, in Msgr. Glenn’s Tour we see only a little 
bit of St. Thomas’s Summa but that “‘little bit” is rich and rewarding for 
it is about “higher things,” namely, God, man’s approach to God, and 
Christ, man’s model of approach. Our knowledge of these things, however 
limited, is invaluable and more to be desired than all our knowledge about 
things less important. 

The appeal of this work is wide. The layman interested in Theology 
will find it a complement to his lecture notes. For the busy preacher it is 
an accurate sermon reference. In it, the religious has a sound book for 
meditation preparation. 

With the publication by Herder of St. Louis of A Tour of the Summa, 
a needed new book has been added to the library of Thomistic material 
available in English. It is a good addition. S.P. 


Faith, Hope and Charity. By Henry Bars. Translated from the French by 
P. J. Hepburne Scott. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1961. pp. 144. 
$3.50. 


Father Henry Bats provides the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism with a satisfying effort as part of its exposition of the basic 
truths of Catholicism. In developing his remarks on faith, hope and charity, 
Father Bars achieves a nice balance in the breadth and depth of his consider- 
ation. He laces his stock of traditional thought with modern citations of 
considerable aptness, and escapes in his presentation any trace of the hack- 
neyed. 
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As part of his thoroughly valid procedure, the author first treats of 
faith, hope and charity together, in their shared qualities and in their inter- 
relation, a necessary step before treating separately such intricately involved 
realities. In the three sections devoted to the three virtues, he gives for 
each one its scriptural basis, its definition in terms of distinct object toward 
which the virtue tends, and the vices opposed to it. In addition he takes up 
some of the difficulties that might cloud the true meaning of these three 
divine gifts, and he describes the growth each should follow in the soul. 

Father Bars is successful in making clear the practical value of his 
theoretical analyses. For instance, in reference to hope, he explores the prob- 
lem of a Christian’s reaction to progress here on earth, a question under- 
lined by recent translation of the works of Teilhard de Chardin. This dy- 
namic impression is furthered by the author's vivid style and by his fond- 
ness for modern and contemporary authors. In fact, he is not afraid to use 
at considerable length a Lutheran theologian, Anders Nygren, to expose the 
true doctrine on Christian charity. 

While it would be foolish to see the book as more than a piece of 
popular writing, it would be equally foolish to deny its competence and 
superiority in its field, or to be faint in praising its value to the Christian 
reader. R.B. 


Religious Vocation. By Richard Butler, O.P. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1961. pp. 164. $4.00. 


Father Butler writes to dispel the erroneous idea that a vocation to the 
religious life is something rare and esoteric. He relates that a good bit of 
vocational writing makes an unnecessary mystery out of religious vocations. 
On the other hand, the author also points out that another approach makes 
no mystery at all out of such a vocation, e.g., if the Bishop ordains or the 
superior receives the candidate’s vows, one has a vocation. 

The prevalent idea that the call to the religious life is something special 
is one of the causes of the great lack of vocations to the religious life. This 
extreme view has abandoned sound theology and turned instead to the 
rhetoric of sentiment. The view that makes no mystery of religious vocations 
overlooks the real mystery of man’s free will in the face of God's pre- 
destining designs. 

Father Butler takes a sound middle position, basically that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and shows that objectively the call to the religious life is 
extended universally to the Christian world. (The author only touches 
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upon the sacerdotal vocation, which is by nature more special.) The thought 
of St. Thomas follows the New Testament passages bearing on the counsels, 
and furthermore, his thought is confirmed unanimously from the writings 
of the Fathers and early Doctors. Subjectively the response to the universal 
call is not given by all, and this is the element of mystery. Yet one should 
never think of the call to embrace the religious life as something rare and 
exceptional. For a life of following the counsels is a normal means of pur- 
suing salvation. Likewise, St. Thomas states that one who accepts the uni- 
versal call need only make a simple ‘resolve to enter religion. He should 
not make prolonged deliberation and if advice is needed, he should go 
only to those who would encourage him. 

Also taking up points on physical and psychological dispositions and 
on the “‘lost vocation,” Father Butler brings to the reader an enlightening 
work in a style that is simple and clear, avoiding a great welter of hair- 
splitting distinctions. Anyone working in the field of vocational guidance 
and those giving the least thought to entering the religious life will find 
this book an invaluable guide. R.J.R. 


The Church and the Bible. By Christopher Butler, O.S.B. Baltimore, Heli- 
con Press, 1960. pp. 111. $2.95 (in cloth). 


The Bible is a mysterious book. It stands as the most venerated work 
in the Christian Tradition, and yet it is perhaps the least understood thing 
in it. Many difficulties confront the Bible reader, whether he be Christian 
or heathen. Biblical inspiration looms as a large stumbling block to the 
unbeliever. David and St. John were inspired sacred authors; but were not 
Dante and Shakespeare also inspired? The believer is a shade better off. 
Convinced as he is that Christ speaks to him through the Bible, he is none- 
theless confused over the authority of the Bible and that of the Church. 
How does Christ in the Bible speak to us differently from Christ in the 
Church? Calmly and competently, Fr. Butler discusses these problems. The 
Church and the Bible tells the reader how the Bible is at once an expression 
of the Church’s life and an outgrowth of it. 

Never will the Bible be understood, unless the roles of Divine Revela- 
tion, Tradition, and the religious community (whether the people of Israel 
or the Church) be clearly distinguished. The Bible is a mosaic comprising 
these three elements whose overall pattern is God’s unending love for man. 
Divine Revelation is God’s speech to man about Himself. This divine speech 
is necessarily public: it was not given to Abraham alone, but through him 
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to the Jewish people; likewise, Christ did not reveal Himself to Peter alone, 
but to the Church through Peter. The Jewish people cherished God's speech 
to them and kept it alive. They passed on God's speech to them, thereby 
educating later generations in this knowledge. This educating process is 
called tradition, whether unwritten or written. The books of the Old and 
New Testaments were written by members of a religious community for 
the fellow believers in that community. These form the Bible, the supreme 
expression of written tradition. Fr. Butler makes a telling point when he 
asserts that the Old Testament is incomprehensible without a knowledge of 
the history of the Jewish people; and likewise, the New Testament is little 
understood apart from a knowledge of the primitive church from which it 
sprang. The Bible is an out-pouring of a religious people who had made a 
covenant with God. Just as the Old Testament grew out of the religious 
experience of Israel, the New Testament sprang from the experience of the 
Apostles and the primitive church. 

Through a study of the Bible, one discovers the Church. The Church 
and the Bible convinces us of that. At the same time it gives the reader 
sufficient introduction to biblical questions so that he will want to read 
further works on the subject. J.O.W. 


Meditations on the Old Testament. Volume II, The Psalms. By Gaston 
Brillet, C.Or. Translated by Jane Wynne Saul, R.S.C.J. New York, 
Desclee Company, 1960. pp. 243. $3.50. 


Meditations on the Old Testament. Volume Ill, Prophecy. By Gaston 
Brillet, C.Or. Translated by Jane Wynne Saul, R.S.C.J. New York, 
Desclee Company, 1961. pp. 274. $3.75. 


The word of God contained in the Old Testament is not a dead letter. 
It was given to be read, meditated upon and understood by the faithful. 
But the oldest parts of the Bible go back to a period more than thirty cen- 
turies ago. Because of this time element obscurity characterizes much of the 
Old Testament. To bridge this gap in time, to help us understand the 
Scriptures with a view of meditating upon them is the purpose of Pére 
Brillet. 

It is not at all unusual for the good Catholic to meditate upon the 
Evangelists or St. Paul. Few, however, think of the Old Testament as a 
source of meditation. The author of these volumes in his series of short 
meditations has provided a fruitful starting point. When completed, his 
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series will comprise four volumes. The Narratives which appeared several 
years ago were very well received. With the completion of The Psalms and 
Prophecy there remains to be published his commentary on Wisdom. 

In these meditations the richest texts have been chosen to help us 
understand the timeless doctrine. The preoccupation of the author is not 
that of the historian or of the archaeologist; he helps us to hear the word of 
God as found in the texts. His method in both volumes is simple. He cites 
a text and, underlining characteristic ideas and points to remember, he ori- 
entates our reading so that we ate prepared for the meditation itself. Then 
he leaves us to our adoration, to our conversation with God. His aim: that 
we might adore, talk to God, pray. 

In the volume on the prophetical books we are not only brought into 
contact with the books but also with the prophets themselves. These prophets 
of Yahweh were unusual men. They were men called from all classes and 
conditions of life who had one purpose—to deliver to men the messages of 
God. Their sole role was to communicate to men the knowledge of divine 
revelation. It is with these servants of Yahweh that the author acquaints us. 
Their lives become our meditation. 

In his treatment of the psalms he brings us into contact with the mind 
and soul of the inspired writer as he reveals himself. Understanding the 
poems of the Bible is difficult. They are the product of distant times and 
lands. Often, the authors as well as the times and circumstances under which 
they wrote, are unknown. The subject matter is often unfamiliar. In spite 
of these difficulties the author has made meditating on the psalms no chore 
at all. 

Both volumes are recommended to all as a way of discovering the 
tremendous riches of the Bible. L.T. 


Living with God. By J-M Perrin. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1961. 
pp. xiii, 165. $3.25 


The Well-Springs of Prayer. By Dom Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. New 
York, Desclee Co., 1961. pp. 79. $1.75. 


The current volume of books on prayer give some indication of greater 
interest in the spiritual life; but, at the same time, it does present a problem 
of selectivity for many. The two books reviewed here will have a limited 
appeal. Both make a contribution to the subject, one more so than the other. 
Living with God is a practical book intended to help those experiencing 
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the normal difficulties in prayer. The emphasis is on love as the beginning 
and end of prayer. Father Perrin makes abundant use of the Gospels and 
the writings of the spiritual masters to show how and why we should pray. 
He treats of prayer as an intimate and personal union between God and the 
Christian, a union that should pervade our entire lives. There is brief and 
sketchy treatment of how to accomplish this. 

The Well-Springs of Prayer is a series of reflections intended to create 
an atmosphere for prayer. The author tries to depict the different aspects of 
the attitude of the soul in prayer. It is unfortunate, but perhaps inevitable, 
that this laudable aim is marred by an archaic style. For example, on page 
26: ““We are at peace and calm because we ate sincerely humble.” And on 
page 41 we read: “The soul by its very silence shows that it expects every- 
thing from God.” The tendency is to tire the reader with many high-sound- 
ing generalities which may leave him still searching for the well-springs of 
prayer. AB. 


New and Eternal Testament. By P. M. Laferriere. Translated from the 
French by Roger Capel. Westminster, Newman, 1961. pp. 287. 
$3.95. 


This book was written by a priest and a soldier. A veteran of both 
World Wars, Father Laferriére knows the soldier and he knows youth. It 
was to bring to them an understanding of and an appreciation for the un- 
speakable heritage of the Mass that he first drafted this book. The entire 
work is readable, penetrating and inspiring. 

The author tries above all to enkindle in his reader a desire to partici- 
pate actively in the Holy Sacrifice. The Mass is offered and celebrated by 
the whole congregation; it is by virtue of their “baptismal priesthood” that 
the faithful are prepared for this offering. They should, then, participate 
actively and intelligently. 

The book has two main sections: the first treats of the “‘liturgy of the 
Word,” (Mass of the Catechumens); the second, the Eucharistic liturgy, 
(Mass of the Faithful). The author treats of the various prayers and actions 
of the Mass in succession, always emphasizing those facets which contribute 
to the attainment of active participation. 

The appendix includes part of the instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites “On Sacred Music and Liturgy” (1958) and a short summary 
of the new rubrics of the Roman Missal (1960). 

There are many fine books on the Sacrifice of the Mass. This one, 
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stimulating and instructive throughout, is a happy fusion of several impor- 
tant features of the others; it is now analytical, now historical, now devo- 
tional. A person who meditates slowly and thoroughly on its contents will 
sutely advance toward the goal of meaningful participation. 2. 


Martin Luther and Ignatius Loyola. By Friedrich Richter. Translated 
from the German by Leonard F. Zwinger. Westminster, Newman, 
1960. pp. xi, 248. $3.75. 


This book is a contribution to the ecumenical movement. While it is 
true to say it is a comparison of Luther and Ignatius, it is still more true to 
see it as contrasting the European Lutheran Church and the Catholic Church. 
The author is well qualified to undertake such a study, for he is now a 
convert after having been a Lutheran minister for many years. Thus he has a 
sympathetic view of both men about whom he is writing. Originally this 
work was inspired by a series of lectures; but the author has progressed far 
beyond such a beginning. Yet it is easy to tell that many chapters were once 
individual lectures: they make easier reading and are self-contained units. 
But the book as a whole is well written, and the translation is good. 


Perhaps the most deceptive feature of this book is its title. For Luther 
and Ignatius are presented not so much for their own sakes, but rather as 
figures—the one the type of a Protestant, the other the type of a Catholic. 
This is especially true of the portrait of St. Ignatius. Apparently the author 
chose these two men because they have been the center of so much Protes- 
tant-Catholic controversy over the centuries. However, whether most Catho- 
lics would accept St. Ignatius as typifying their spirit is open to debate; it 
would seem such a position could be occupied only by Jesus Christ Himself. 
And whether Protestants would like Luther as a model is also questionable, 
though the Lutherans would probably accept him in some way. 

And so the book takes up the comparison of these men and their 
thought. First it considers the historical background of each. This part is 
well done, though the author tends to make some very general and sweeping 
statements at times. Then after considering their spiritual crises and conver- 
sions, Mr. Richter goes into an analysis of each man’s work and thought on 
a doctrinal level. Of course this makes deeper and more difficult reading, 
but it is sound and necessary. Especially at this point however, one is struck 
by the paucity of strictly Ignatian material, and it is obvious that St. Ig- 
natius is merely being used as a type of the Catholic mind, and the whole 
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of the Catholic faith is being attributed to him. The section on Jesuit moral 
theology is somewhat out of place—it being an apologetics for a system of 
thought mostly developed later than the time of St. Ignatius. But there is a 
good section on the Saint’s Spiritual Exercises. 

Lastly the author turns his attention to the present status of the 
Lutheran and Catholic bodies, and discusses the problem of unity. Suc- 
cinctly and clearly he characterizes both parties, and exposes the positions 
of both; then he reviews the controversy and broaches the question of how 
to obtain unity. This last section crystallizes the thought of the whole book. 
For throughout, Luther has been presented as subjective and a chooser of 
particulars, whereas Ignatius has been portrayed as objective and universal 
in outlook—the Protestant viewpoint as opposed to the Catholic. The author 
has some interesting opinions about the ultimate significance of the Protes- 
tant-Catholic controversy, though perhaps they are not too traditional in 
Catholic literature. And the work closes on the theme it set out to promote— 
a better understanding. HG. 


The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy. By S. J. P. van Dijk, O.F.M. 
and J. Hazelden Walker, Westminster, Newman. 1960. 586 pp. 
$10.50. 


In this profusely documented book the authors examine the modern 
Roman liturgy by considering its origins within the customs of the Lateran 
Palace which the Franciscan Order adopted in the thirteenth century. The 
development of the thirteenth century Roman liturgy is placed within a 
framework comprising the growth of public worship and liturgical books, 
liturgical practices of the papal court and the historical development of the 
Franciscan Order. 

The book is neatly divided into three parts. The first section studies 
the Office and Mass until the thirteenth century, the various liturgical books 
used and the twelfth century Offices of both the Lateran palace and the 
papal palace. In the second part the development of the liturgy of the 
papal court is treated; here the importance and also the shortcomings of 
Innocent III’s liturgical reforms are underlined. The final section is con- 
cerned with two early editions of the Franciscan liturgy. It is interesting to 
note the author’s mention of the slight influence of the papal court liturgy 
which appeared in the revision of the Dominican liturgy undertaken under 
the leadership of Humbert of Romans. They also find a great similarity be- 
tween the editions of chant of the Friars Preachers and the Franciscans. 
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The writing is vigorous and clear; a relief from the stodgy quality that 
often mars works of historical research. This scholarly book contains a great 
many interesting plates and schema. For readers interested in the history of 
liturgy this is a significant, though slightly expensive, acquisition.  B.N. 


Man's Religious Sense. By Giovanni Cardinal Montini. Westminster, 
Newman, 1961. pp. 47. $0.60 (paper). 


This pastoral letter was originally addressed to the diocese of Milan 
in Lent 1957. The English translation was made available this year. Cardinal 
Montini summed up his principal concern thus: “Our main problem today 
is to re-educate the modern mind to think in terms of God.” The problem 
arises because modern man is losing his “religious sense.” It is a pastoral 
problem, for if the religious sense fails, religious practice soon ceases. But 
what is the religious sense? It may have as many meanings as there are peo- 
ple who use it. The author does well, therefore, to give a precise meaning 
based on the more traditional understanding of it. In fact, one of the 
letter’s chief merits is its clarity and directness. 

His Eminence outlines a practical program for rehabilitating the re- 
ligious sense—in work, science, and management—and concludes with a 
chapter on the Church’s role in the education of the religious sense. This 
important letter merits the attention and consideration of all social-minded 
Christians. A.B. 


All Lost in Wonder. By Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Westminster, New- 
man, 1961. pp. xi, 220. 


All Lost in Wonder might bring to mind the revival hymn to the 
oldtime religion that was good enough for Paul and Silas; for this is a 
collection of sermons dedicated to the homiletic expression of the funda- 
mental truths of the faith. It is hardly to be wondered that Father Burghardt, 
who needs no introduction to theological circles, should have assumed the 
preacher’s mantle. As a specialist in Patrology he is merely following those 
first theologians who were pre-eminently preachers. Certainly the Fathers 
were not professional theologians in the mould of ivory-tower intellectuals. 
Their homilies testify that as pastors and teachers their aim was to pass on 
the Word in rhetoric as well as witness it in dogma. 


Father Burghardt’s sermons ate of the same genre, except that they 
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lack the prolixity of patristic homilies, being, in the main, ten to twelve 
minutes in length, and thus more suited to our nervous age. What sets this 
volume apart from the ordinary sermon collections is that it is almost en- 
tirely devoted to the presentation of dogmatic truths to be believed rather 
than to the exhortation of moral precepts to be done. The topical division 
bears this out: God and creation; sin and Incarnation; the life of Christ and 
the Christian; the Eucharist and the Passion; the Resurrection, Our Lady, 
the theological virtues and the last things. The author would have us note 
that he has made little “practical application” in these sermons because, 
“given intelligent presentation of the doctrine, the intelligent Catholic is 
frequently capable of making the concrete application for himself, with a 
minimum of explicit exhortation. Given attractive presentation, he will 
want to do so.” 

With the publication of these sermons, we are convinced that Father 
Burghardt has rendered signal service to the Church both preaching and 
preached to. In these days when novelties seem to attract, when the faithful 
ate often bewildered by conflicting opinions on current moral contingencies, 
it is refreshing to find the eternal truths of God presented to the little ones 
in a manner apt to encourage and instruct. These sermons refute those who 
say that those truths are not preachable today; that modern Catholics in a 
pluralistic world are not able to grasp theological profundities. Here, these 
same truths are exposed lucidly and warmly, made attainable by all. 

Although a sermon, by its nature, is as personal as a proper name, yet 
the student preacher can profit much by reading these sermons carefully. He 
can see the central mysteries of our religion changed from the heavy print 
of a theological manual into a vital truth, set off by historical example and 
literary allusion, made living by the frequent texts from Sacred Scripture. 
Most of all, the student can watch the unfolding of the sapiential meaning 
of these truths with order, unity and coherency—a homiletic by example. 

We recommend All Lost in Wonder to all. S.M. 


The Mind and Heart of Augustine. Edited by J. M. Flood. Fresno, Calif., 
Academy Guild Press, 1960. pp. 108. $2.45. 


This pleasant little book consists of brief passages from Augustine’s 
own writings. The selections chosen are intended to portray his many-sided 
character. This they certainly do. 

The editor has prefaced a paragraph of explanation before almost 
every excerpt, in order to show the context and circumstances in which it 
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was written. These notes do clarify the passages and render them much 
more meaningful. 

But the essence of the book consists in the selections culled from 
Augustine’s many compositions. They are presented more or less according 
to the chronological order in which he wrote them, but there is little order 
as far as the subject matter of individual selections goes. For to display the 
saint’s rich diversity, the extracts touch on almost every detail of life and 
work and spirit. Some passages are touching, others bold and commanding; 
some are of the high things of God, others concern daily cares and problems. 
Taken together, they present to the reader a good notion of the mind and 
heart of the saint who wrote them. 

No doubt most of those who have read Augustine come to love him, 
and cherish passages especially appealing to themselves. Thus some selec- 
tions are left out of this short book which individuals would like to see 
included. We ourselves would like to have found some example of Augus- 
tine’s expositions on Sacred Scripture, some selection demonstrating his 
deep understanding of human passions, some texts more clearly displaying 
his brilliant, logical thinking. But it would be pointless to argue about 
selectivity; the work, as it is, does present an adequate glimpse into the rich 
character who is its subject. 

Naturally Augustine the Rhetorician does not come through in trans- 
lation as brilliantly as in the original. But the translations are readable; on a 
few occasions however, they could be more fluent and modern. 

All in all, this is a pleasant little book for anyone who wants to become 
more familiar with Augustine—a great man and a greater saint. HG. 


An Introduction to a Catholic Catechism. Edited by H. Fischer. Frei- 
burg, Herder and Herder, 1960. pp. xiv, 169. $2.50 (paper). 


Since the turn of the century German catechists had been working to 
bring their teaching techniques up to par with those used for teaching pro- 
fane subjects. But in 1928 delegates to the Catechetical Congress of Munich 
came face to face with another task. Not only did the method have to be 
changed but so did the content of their instruction. The “what” was in even 
greater need of improvement than the “how.” Catechists were not here 
proposing to change the faith, but they knew it was impossible to teach 
children the whole of revelation, and, consequently, that there had to be 
some selection. This selection, governed as it should be to some extent by 
the problems and needs of the children, should change as the needs of the 
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children changed. Trent’s catechism was designed to protect Catholics from 
a militant protestantism; its order reflected that of the manuals of theology 
of its period. Today’s catechism should protect our children from secularism 
and materialism; its order and style should reflect something of the cate- 
chetical sermons of the early Fathers who taught when similar enemies were 
attacking the faith. From 1928 until 1955 experimentation and discussion 
among theologians, catechists, child psychologists, and historians went on. 
At its completion all the dioceses of Germany had one catechism, newly 
published and approved by the Bishops. It appeared in company with 
another smaller book, a group of essays introducing the catechism and 
written by the latter's editors. 

In 1958 Herder and Herder brought out the English translation of 
this catechism entitled A Catholic Catechism and now two years later a 
translation of the introductory book has appeared. 

As its name implies An Introduction is designed to introduce teachers 
to the new catechism. Since the latter differed from the older catechisms in 
so many ways, it was felt necessary to make known the reasons for the 
changes both in the text and in the method, and to explain the superiority 
of the new. Something of the spirit of the new catechism had to be ex- 
plained, for, as one of the authors points out, if one is going to teach any 
book effectively, he must appreciate the spirit in which it was written (p. 
113). 

Jungmann’s Handing on the Faith, which appeared in 1959, serves 
much the same function as An Introduction, it is true, but whereas that 
author discusses the spirit of the whole German catechetical movement, this 
book does not discuss but merely states the spirit of one product of that 
movement. It relates how A Catholic Catechism is constructed, how it is to 
be taught to children, what is the advantage of its format, how can it be 
introduced to catechists and to parents, and how one can make full use of its 
illustrations. 

An Introduction to a Catholic Catechism is a well written and smoothly 
translated book. Its style reflects the confidence and certainty the authors 
have in their work. As such, with its contents, it is a useful tool for those 
who are working with A Catholic Catechism. R.M.V. 


A Summary of Catholic History. Vol. |. By Newman C. Eberhardt, C.M. 
Herder, 1961. pp. 879. $12. Students’ Ed. $9. 


This good summary of church history is probably the easiest reading 
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of them all. In his first column, Father Eberhardt has control of narrative 
prose and tells a complex story simply and fluently. He does not purport 
to present a scholarly work, yet his statements are amply documented. Some 
of his secondary sources are old, however, and about to be outdated; for in- 
stance, articles from the Catholic Encyclopedia which is now being rewritten. 

For a good example of the practicality of the book; Section II is en- 
titled: Caesaro Papist Imperialism, (313-565). Then under 24 topic num- 
bers, the Donatist, Arian, Pelagian and Nestorian and Monophysite heresies 
are discussed. The reader has at his fingertips the facts of one of the most 
turbulent periods in the Church’s history. Several definitions are given 
while the account is kept alive and clear. 

Father Eberhardt’s discussion of the Preparation for the Church in 
about thirty pages summarizes very well, Divine, human, Greek, Roman 
and Jewish anticipation. There is food for thought in the opening six pages 
on the philosophy of history, yet, in keeping with the general tone of the 
book, one notion is touched upon and then another is mentioned. Some 
readers will be interested in the discussion of history objectively and sub- 
jectively considered and also the argument on the four causes of history. 

One aid to the lucidity of the book is the very readable format which 
facilitates the selection of topics. The many headings and subheadings stand 
out without loss of proper subordination. 

Volume II should prove as useful as this one. If it does, student his- 
torians will possess a very useful book. E.C. 


The Linen Bands. By Raymond Roseliep. Westminster, Newman, 1961. 
pp. xvii, 63. $3.50. 


The collection of poems gathered under the title, The Linen Bands, 
are the poems of a priest; and when this priest writes about his work, he is 
a poet. 

He is a man in love, and it is this love which runs through all the 
poetry he writes. The poem, The Linen Bands, which sings of the strands 
of white which tied him to Christ on his ordination day, opens the book. 

The poems which follow express the ties which bind him to the rest 
of men: Father Roseliep is a minister of the Sacraments, a teacher at college, 
and a lover of life. 

Of the Confessional poems, the style of The Unrepentant runs anti- 
podean to No Laughing Matter; the first is told in uncomfortable language 
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and in restive terms, and leaves the reader to wonder; the second runs easy 
and wins the smile of the reader at the end. 

His poems of the classroom picture many experiences of football players 
in Shakespeare class, Christmas gifts, and students, moony and observant. 
The poem with the greatest impact of this group are four lines entitled, 
College Vet (locker room) : 

“The beanpole’s back,” they cheered, “‘and reely whipped”; 
“he sure got caught in Uncle Sammy’s draft”; 

“hey, Shoulders, want some pads?” The GI stripped: 

to wounds that narrowed life. And no one laughed. 

As a loving observer of life, he sings a minstrel’s song in vivid lan- 
guage: “chinks of light,” “sweating at his work like the yeoman’s Canon,” 
“a blue jay with the sky upon his back.” All his lyrics have something to 
say as well. J.A.D. 


The Philosophy of Being: Metaphysics |. By Gerard Smith, S.J. and Lottie 
H. Kendzierski. New York, MacMillan, 1961. pp. 408. $5.75. 


It is difficult to evaluate a textbook. Since its purpose is functional— 
to generate some knowledge or other in the minds of students—it is valu- 
able in so far as it is successful. But since it is an auxiliary to the teacher, 
its success can not be measured entirely apart from the efforts of the teacher. 
What is inert and vapid can be made living and pungent by a good teacher. 

Aside from the practical arts, the philosophical and theological sciences 
are teacher's subjects. The reason is simple enough. They consist less of 
facts and formulae, which when memorized are equivalent to knowledge 
of the subject, and more of intellectual insights; into natures, connections, 
and interrelations. Facts and figures can be confided to print with order, 
accuracy, and permanence; but an intellectual insight is a living act—a con- 
ception, a bringing to birth. The function of the philosophy teacher and 
the philosophy text is to coax the student into understanding. Now, it is 
obvious that a midwife is more helpful than a medical manual. 

The older philosophy texts chose the manual approach. They used the 
canned thesis to make learning easier. The rare good teacher could use 
them to educe true learning. But the result was more often not the wisdom 
we know and love, not a vital, wonde@ing penetration into the intimate 
natures and ultimate causes of things. Rather, the student crammed the 
definitions, divisions, opinions and syllogisms in order to pass the final 
examination. Thus philosophy courses became objects of ridicule. 
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In this metaphysics text Fr. Smith and Dr. Kendzierski have tried to 
revivify the teaching process by abandoning the thesis form. The doctrine 
is sound, the order is satisfactory and quotation from St. Thomas and Aris- 
totle is ample. Traditional terms and definitions are used, but they are not 
introduced until discussion has begotten the insights they represent. The 
authors’ principal effort is expended in these discussions, offering approaches 
from two or three different angles in order to help the student grasp the 
metaphysical problem, the nature of esse, the transcendentals, analogy, 
causality, etc. They have tried to put in the text the function we have at- 
tributed to the teacher. 

Since our criterion of judgment is success, we can only make a probable 
estimate of this book. The idea is good, the effort is laudable, but we think 
that it would not achieve its purpose for the following reasons: the style 
is too racy to encourage the slow reflective reading which the study of philos- 
ophy demands. Coined English words and phrases which are meant to 
clarify are usually so awkward as to be obscure. Clever analogies and catchy 
phrasing are played with to an excess that deadens and confuses. The highly 
informal approach buries the formal scientific character and’ internal unity 
of metaphysics. All of these things are the tricks a good teacher uses in the 
classroom. Fr. Smith and Dr. Kendzierski probably found them extremely 
effective and decided to put them in their book. But that was a mistake. They 
have produced something more like a popularization in the manner of 
Chesterton than a student's text. 

The textbook has an important role in philosophy teaching, but it can 
not do the whole job. It should present the doctrine with clarity, sobriety, 
and order (this is no plea for a return to the canned thesis). But to the 
teacher should be left his part—to coax, to cajole, to help young minds 
wrestle and grope toward wisdom. RS. 


The Green Revolution: Easy Essays on Catholic Radicalism. By Peter 
Maurin. Fresno, Calif. Academy Library Guild, 1961. pp. 216. 
$4.50 (cloth), $2.50 (paper). 


Etymologically, a radical is one who goes to the roots of things. Peter 
Maurin was a radical in that sense. He went to the roots of society with 
the spade of Catholic social theory, With the advice of scores of social thinkers 
from Aristotle to Aquinas to Maritain, and with an energy born of a life 
of voluntary poverty lived among those most oppressed by the social evils 
of his time. His work was originally published bit by bit in the Catholic 
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Worker during the thirties and early forties. The roots of our society have 
changed little since then and much of what he said can be well taken by 
us in the sixties. 

Beyond the penetrating analyses of industrialist-capitalist society which 
these essays offer, they propose a radical cure. But unlike most radical cure- 
alls the medicine they offer to our times is not a new one. It is a very old 
one. Quite briefly, it is the christianization of modern society brought about 
by the personal effort of Catholics, following the socio-economic cast of the 
Middle Ages. The reconstruction of society is to begin in the minds and 
hearts of men. And it is to be fulfilled when men are more willing to give 
to others than to get for themselves. 

Written to stir the intellect rather than the passions, the essays treat of 
such varied topics as education, racial discrimination, capitalism, Marxism, 
poverty, holiness, and even Irish scholarship in medieval Europe, to mention 
just a few. And they are written for everyone to read, in simple, straight- 
forward language. Even the form of the Easy Essay—three or four words to 
the line—makes them easy to follow and makes the book read in about a 
third of the time expected. 

In summary, The Green Revolution is Peter Maurin’s answer to the 
red revolution. M.B. 
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The Rev. George Brendan Connaughton, O.P. 


The Rev. George Brendan Connaughton, assistant priest at St. Louis 
Bertrand Church in Louisville, Kentucky, died suddenly on April 29, 1961 
after a brief illness. He had been assigned at St. Louis Bertrand Church for 
the past ten years. A native of Louisville, Fr. Connaughton, the son of the 
late John and Nora (McCormick) Connaughton, was born on November 
19, 1912. He was educated in St. Louis Bertrand parochial school, St. 
Xavier's high school and St. Mary’s College, Marion County, Kentucky. 
He entered the Dominican Order on August 16, 1933 at St. Rose Priory in 
Kentucky where he made his novitiate. After studying philosophy at the 
Dominican House of Studies in River Forest, Illinois, he completed his 
course of theology at the Dominican House of Studies in Washington, D. C. 


Fr. Connaughton was ordained a Dominican priest on May 31, 1940 
by Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore. He was assigned to parish 
work at St. Louis Bertrand Church in Louisville for one year; in 1942 he 
was assigned to St. Catherine Church in New York City; and then for a 
brief time he did work at Holy Trinity Church in Somerset, Ohio. In 1944, 
Fr. Connaughton entered the Armed Services as an Army chaplain and 
was assigned to duty in the Pacific War Area. After the end of World 
War II, he returned to Washington, D. C., but remained in the service 
until after the Korean War. In 1951 he returned to St. Louis Bertrand 
Church where he was an assistant in the parochial work of his native 
parish, head of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and also chaplain at 
Norton Infirmary. 

The celebrant of the funeral Mass which was sung on May 2, 1961 
was Very Rev. Paul J. D. Scanlon, O.P., prior of St. Louis Bertrand 
Priory; the offices of deacon and subdeacon were filled by Rev. Ralph M. 
Rascher, O.P., assistant at St. Louis Bertrand and Very Rev. Cyril W. 
Burke, O.P., prior of St. Stephen’s Priory in Dover, Mass. Very Rev. 
Patrick J. Conaty, O.P., prior of St. Rose Priory preached the eulogy. In- 
ternment was at St. Rose Priory in Springfield, Kentucky. 

Present at the funeral were Most Rev. Charles G. Maloney, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese of Louisville and Very Rev. William 
D. Marrin, O.P., prior provincial of St. Joseph’s province. 

To Fr. Connaughton’s four brothers, John, Charles, Thomas and 
Joseph; to his two sisters, Mrs. Helen King and Mrs. Frances Calhoun, all 
of Louisville, and to his many friends, Dominicana expresses its sincerest 


sympathy. 














Obituaries 


The Rev. Henry Paul Cunningham, O.P. 


Father Henry Paul Cunningham, O.P., died on June 7, 1961 at Mary 
Immaculate Hospital, Lebanon, Ky., after an illness of many years. At the 
time of his death, Father Cunningham was assigned to St. Rose Priory 
near Springfield, Ky. 

Father Cunningham was born in River Point, R. I., December 15, 
1880. His earliest education was undertaken in the public schools of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and later at St. Laurent College near Montreal, Canada. 
Upon entering the Order of Preachers, Father Cunningham continued to 
study at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio and the House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C. He also attended classes at the Catholic University in 
Washington. Father Cunningham was ordained a priest in the chapel of 
Caldwell Hall at Catholic University on June 20, 1912, by Bishop John 
Edward Gunn, S.M., of Natchez, Miss. 

Father Cunningham’s talents were employed in teaching, at Aquinas 
College, Columbus, Ohio and also at Providence College, Providence, R. I., 
and he also engaged in priestly work in various parishes of St. Joseph’s 
Province. 

On June 10, 1961, Very Rev. Patrick J. Conaty, O.P., Prior of St. Rose 
Priory, was the celebrant of a solemn requiem Mass for the repose of 
Father Cuningham’s soul. The deacon of the Mass was Rev. Charles M. 
Delavigne, O.P.; Rev. Thomas B. Smith, O.P., was the sub-deacon. The 
eulogy was delivered by Rev. John F. Cunningham, O.P. Father Cunning- 
ham was buried in the community cemetery at St. Rose Priory. 

Dominicana extends its sympathy to Father Cunningham’s surviving 
relatives and friends. 


The Rev. Robert Reginald Maguire, O.P. 


In Kaiseregg, a town in the Swiss Alps, not far from the University 
of Fribourg where he had just finished his graduate studies, Rev. Robert 
Reginald Maguire, O.P., died suddenly on July 2, 1961. At the time of his 
death, Fr. Maguire was 38 years old and had completed 20 years as a pro- 
fessed Dominican. A requiem Mass was offered for the repose of his soul 
in the chapel of the College of St. Michael on July 4 for the repose of 
his soul. 
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Fr. Maguire’s funeral was held with a solemn requiem Mass at St. 
Pius’ Church in Providence, Rhode Island, his home city. The celebrant of 
the Mass was Very Rev. Kenneth C. Sullivan, O.P.; the deacon Rev. Thomas 
C. O’Brien, O.P., and the subdeacon Rev. Edward R. Daley, O.P. Rev. 
William Hill, O.P., preached the eulogy. 


In attendance at the Mass were 125 priests and 225 sisters and nuns 
from 17 different orders, including a delegation of nuns from Seton Hill 
College in Greensburg, Pa., where Father Maguire had served as an in- 
structor. Also in attendance were delegations from the parish Holy Name 
Society, the Rosary and Altar Society, and the Veridames of Providence 
College. 

Seated in the sanctuary were Most Rev. Mariner T. Smith, O.P., 
procurator general of the Dominican Order; Very Rev. William D. Marrin, 
O.P., prior provincial of the province of St. Joseph; Very Rev. Matthew 
Hanley, O.P., prior of St. Joseph’s Priory in Somerset, Ohio; Very Rev. 
Charles H. McKenna, O.P., prior of the Dominican House of Studies in 
Washington, D. C., and Very Rev. Elwood F. Smith, O.P., regent of studies. 

Rev. Justin Brodie, O.P., and Rev. William A. Stickle, O.P., were 
acolytes at the Mass. The cross bearer was Rev. Robert R. Heschell, O.P., 
and the thurifer Rev. George Maley, O.P. Music was by the choir of Do- 
minican students from Guzman Hall of Providence College. Burial was in 
St. Francis’ Cemetery in Pawtucket, Rhode Island where the committal 
services were conducted by Very Rev. Elwood F. Smith, O.P., assisted by 75 
priests of the Order. 

To his widowed mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Maguire, Dominicana offers 
heartfelt condolences. 


The Rev. Martin Stanislaus Welsh, O.P. 


Martin Stanislaus Welsh, O.P., on June 21, 1961, the day after his 
fifty-fifth anniversary of ordination to the priesthood, died at the Leonard 
Morse Hospital in Natick, Massachusetts, after a brief illness. At the time 
of his death, 85-year-old Fr. Welsh had been serving for eight years as 
chaplain to the Dominican Sisters at their academy in Plainville, Mass. 

Fr. Welsh, a former vice-president of Providence College, began his 
scholarly career in the public schools of Cambridge, Mass., where he was 
born. He studied at both Boston College and St. John’s Seminary of Boston 
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before entering the Order. After his novitiate at St. Rose Priory in Kentucky, 
he completed his studies at St. Joseph’s Priory in Ohio, at the Dominican 
House of Studies in Washington and at the Minerva in Rome. He was 
ordained on June 20, 1906 by Cardinal Gibbons at the cathedral of 
Baltimore. 

After studying in Rome, where he earned the degree of lectorate in 
theology and doctorate in canon law, he served for a year as a professor and 
novice master at the Dominican House of Studies in Washington. He was 
president of Aquinas College in Columbus, Ohio, for a number of years 
before being transferred to Providence College where he taught mathe- 
matics and also served as vice-president from 1923 to 1931. 


The funeral Mass was sung by Very Rev. Cyril W. Burke, O.P., prior 
of St. Stephen’s Priory in Dover, Mass., where Fr. Welsh was officially 
assigned. Rev. Timothy Shea, O.P., served as deacon of the Mass and Rev. 
John T. McGregor, O.P., was the subdeacon. Rev. Ambrose Howley, O.P., 
of Providence College preached the eulogy. In attendance at the obsequies 
were Very Rev. William D. Marrin, O.P., prior of St. Joseph’s province, 
Rev. Cyril Dore, O.P., president of Providence College and Monsignor 
Mel Houlihan, tertiary and pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in Watertown, 
Mass. 

Originally one of fourteen children, Fr. Welsh is survived by a brother 
Peter anc a sister Margaret as well as by Marie Mullen, a niece. To these 
relatives, and to all his friends, the staff of Dominicana extends its deep 
sympathy. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

to the Very Rev. William D. Marrin, O.P., on the death of his 
sister; to Very Rev. Raphael Gallagher, O.P., Rev. W. J. O'Donnell, O.P., Rev. 
B. G. Hart, O.P., Rev. A. L. Dionne, O.P., and Bro. Xavier Malonson, O.P., on 
the death of their fathers; to Bro. Daniel Hickey, O.P., on the death of his mother; 
to Rev. P. L. Thornton, O.P., and A. B. Dionne, on the death of their brothers; 
to Very Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P., and Rev. J. L. Hart, O.P., on the death of their 
sisters. 


Ordinations On the ninth of June, the Feast of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 

at St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., the Most Rev. Patrick 
A. O’Boyle, D.D., Archbishop of Washington, ordained the following to the Sacred 
Priesthood: Paul Arthur Bernardin, David Thomas LeFort, Lawrence John Vianney 
Becker, Alan Augustine Evans, Richard Ambrose McAllister, John Cletus McCarthy, 
John Anselm Egan, Francis Walter McGuire, George Bernardine Dyer, and Norman 
Alfred Haddad. 


Professions On August sixteenth, in the Church of the Precious Blood, Mon- 
mouth Beach, New Jersey, the Very Rev. C. H. McKenna, O.P., 
received the solemn profession of the following Brothers: Vincent Watson, Mannes 
Beissel, Michael Hagan, Cornelius Hahn, Damian Hoesli, Peter Elder, Albert 
Doshner, Louis Mason, Christopher Lozier, Robert Reyes, Joachim Haladus, Ray- 
mond Cooney, John Rust and Aquinas Farren. At the same ceremony, Bro. Jordan 
Myers renewed simple vows for one year. 
On June third, in the Chapel of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C., Bro. Damian McCarthy, O.P., made the renewal of his simple vows in the 
hands of Very Rev. C. H. McKenna, O.P., Prior. 
On July twenty-fifth, at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, the Very Rev. Matthew 
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Hanley, O.P., received the first simple profession of Laybrothers Robert Garrison, 
O.P., and Michael Downey, O.P. 


Conventions Over 800 delegates attended the June Convention of the National 

Theological Association in Montreal. The Very Rev. E. F. Smith, 
O.P., Regent of Studies, was elected Vice-President of the Association for the 
coming year. 


At the April meeting of the American Philosophical Association in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Rev. W. A. Wallace, O.P., was appointed to the Association's Executive 
Council. Fr. Wallace is also a member of the Program Committee for Boston’s 
Philosophy of Science Program. Fr. Wallace, who lectured at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology during the year, gave the Invocation at the Institute’s Commencement 
exercises on June ninth, 


Summer School According to statistics released by the Very E. F. Smith, O.P., 105 

Fathers of the Province taught Summer School in 42 colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Twenty-five Fathers attended Summer classes 
in 17 colleges and universities. 


Student Exchange The Very Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., Regent of Studies, has an- 

nounced that three Student Brothers of the Province began their 
second year of Philosophy at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. 
Brothers William Ronayne, Walter Caverly and Innocent Thuman will return to 
the Province on completing their course of studies and reception of the Licentiate 
of Philosophy. 


Rev. D. T. LeFort, O.P., sailed on the twelfth of July for Amsterdam. Fr. 
LeFort will complete his theological studies at the Dominican House of Studies, 
Nijmegen, Holland, and begin the study of Sacramental Theology under Fr. P. 
Schillebeeckx, O.P. 


Public Seminars The Thomistic Institute of Industrial Relations held a series of 

seminars at Providence College last Spring on “Rhode Island 
Economy.’ Among the participating speakers were the Rev. C. B. Quirk, O.P., and 
Rev. T. J. Shanley, O.P., and a number of civil officials from the area. Fr. Quirk 
is moderator of the Institute. 


Vocation Rally The Catholic Youth Organization of St. Raymond’s Parish, Provi- 

dence, R. I., under the direction of the Rev. E. P. Farrell, O.P., 
was sponsor of a regional vocation rally representing twelve parishes in the Provi- 
dence area. Programmed were former parishioners, all vocations from St. Raymond's, 
including the Rev. E. R. Daley, O.P. The event was so successful that it is being 
considered as a model for a state-wide rally to be held next year by the C.Y.O. 


Dedication His Grace, the Most Rev. Karl Alter, D.D., Archbishop of Cin- 

cinnati, was the celebrant of the Solemn Mass of Dedication at the 
new St. Gertrude’s Church, Madeira, Ohio. The preacher for the ceremonies was 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph H. Albers, D.D., Bishop of Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Earlier in the day Bishop Albers was celebrant of the last Mass to be said in 
the old church. As a young priest, Father Albers had said the first Mass in the 
mission church of St. Gertrude, February 8, 1925. 
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Springbank The three deacons of the Diocese of Charleston made their ordi- 

nation retreat at Our Lady of Springbank Retreat House, Kingstree, 

S. C. Also, three retreats for the Diocesan clergy were conducted during June and 
September. 

At the Tenth Annual Convention of the Diocesan Council of Catholic Men, 

held at Georgetown, S. C., the Rev. E. M. Casey, O.P., Director of Springbank, 

conducted a workshop on “Better Parish Programming through Audio-Visual Aids.” 


Providence College The Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., Provincial, has announced 

the appointment of the Very Rev. V. C. Dore, O.P., to succeed 
the late Very Rev. R. J. Slavin, O.P., as seventh president of Providence College. 
Fr. Dore was Academic Vice-President of the College and Superior of the Do- 
minican Community at the time of his appointment. He had also been serving as 
President pro-tem since Fr. Slavin’s death. 


Dominicana Staff The following Brothers constitute the Dominicana Staff for 1961- 

62: Bros. Paul Philibert and Aquinas Farren, Associate Editors; 
Urban Sharkey and Christopher Lozier, Book Review Editors; Bro. Raymond 
Cooney, Business Manager; Bros. Joseph Payne and Mannes Beissel, Circulation 
Managers; Bros. Cornelius Hahn (Province of St. Joseph), Patrick LaBelle (Prov- 
ince of the Holy Name), and Jerome Langford (Province of St. Albert), Cloister 
Chronicle; Bro. Humbert Gustina, Sisters’ Chronicle; and Bro. Jordan Myers, Art 
and Layout. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

and prayers to the family of Bro. Francis Walsh, O.P., who passed 
away in July. Also to the Rev. S. Calderon, O.P., and Bro. Frederick Narberes on 
the death of their fathers; to the Rev. J. R. Schmidt, O.P., on the death of his 
mother; to Rev. B. P. Condon, O.P., on the death of his brother. 


Ordinations On Friday, June ninth, Feast of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
the Most Rev. Hugh A. Donohoe, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of San 
Francisco, ordained the following young men to the Sacred Priesthood in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, San Francisco: B. Alvaron, O.P., S. Calderon, O.P., D. Deniz, O.P., 
J. R. Schmidt, O.P., N. J. Prince, O.P., A. B. Wall, S. W. Schlarch, O.P., and 
K. J. Healy, O.P. 
The previous day, June eighth, His Excellency, Bishop Donohoe, ordained 
the following Brothers to the Diaconate at St. Patrick’s Major Seminary: Benedict 
DeMan, O.P., Philip Valera, O.P., and Bede Wilks, O.P. 


Visitors The Province welcomed the Very Rev. Jesus Gayo, O.P., Prior 

Provincial of the Holy Rosary Province for a brief visit in the late 

Spring. The Very Rev. Thomas M. Rondeau, O.P., Provincial of the Province of 
St. Dominic in Canada was also a guest of the Province. 

During the Summer months the Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., of the English Prov- 

ince, resided at the House of Studies in Oakland while teaching at Dominican 

College in San Rafael. 
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Appointments After six years as Master of Students, the Rev. F. S. Parmisano, 

O.P., has been assigned to the home mission band. Replacing Fr. 

Parmisano as Student Master is the Rev. G. H. Anderson, O.P. Fr. Anderson has 

spent all of his priestly years in parish work throughout the Province. Most re- 

cently he was Pastor and Superior at St. Peter Martyr Parish, Pittsburg, California. 

The Rev. V. V. Cavilli, O.P., has been appointed principal of St. John Vianney 
High School in Los Angeles. 


Home From During the Summer months the members of the Province wel- 

Europe comed home three of its sons returning from studies in Europe. 

The Revs. K. A. Wall, O.P., L. J. Robinson, O.P., and B. M. 

Lamb, O.P., have completed their studies and received their degrees from the Uni- 

versity of Fribourg. Also home for the Summer was the Rev. R. S. Parsons, O.P., 
on leave from scripture studies in Germany. 


Election The Very Rev. W. T. Lewis, O.P., has been re-elected Prior of 
St. Albert’s College, Oakland. The Very Rev. A. A. Wall, O.P., 
was appointed Prior of the Novitiate Priory on August 14, 1961. 


Award The Rev. C. J. Harney, O.P., has been awarded a $5,000 grant 
from the Lilly Foundation to study Psychology at the University 
of Illinois. Until the present, Fr. Harney has been teaching in the Studium. 


Assignments The Rev. Urban F. Bates, O.P., succeeds the Rev. Joseph L. As- 
turias, O.P., as Chaplain to the DEWline radar stations along the 
Northern borders of Alaska and Western Canada. Fr. Asturias is founding a new 
parish for the Vicariate of Alaska at Big Delta, Alaska. 
Fathers of the Province will take up work in the Newman Club Apostolate 
this September at the University of Oregon, at Eugene and at Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California. 


Profession On July 4, the Very Rev. Joseph M. Agius, O.P., received the 
Solemn Profession of Bro. Mark O’Leary, O.P. Bro. Mark is sta- 
tioned at St. Dominic’s Parish in Benecia, California. 


THE SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Connecticut 


Our annual May Pilgrimage at the outdoor shrine of Our Lady of Fatima was 
well attended. The Very Rev. Hugh H. McGinley, O.P., Prior of St. Mary’s in New 
Haven, officiated at the Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; the Rev. 
Edwin Gaffney, Pastor of St. Francis of Assisi Church in New Haven, was deacon; 
and the Very Rev. William J. Outwater, O.P., Sub-prior of St. Mary's, was sub- 
deacon. The Very Rev. Aegidius Doolan, O.P., of Dublin, preached the sermon. 
Father Doolan had arrived from Ireland that morning and was the guest of the 
Monastery for a few days. Father returned for another visit in July and gave a few 
conferences to the sisters. We look forward to seeing him before he leaves for 
Ireland in September. 
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Two newly ordained priests offered Mass in our Monastery Chapel in June. 
The Rev. A. Anthony LaFemina of New Haven had studied with the Sulpicians in 
Canada. The other, the Rev. Richard P. Levesque, had studied at the Grand Sem- 
inaire in St. Brieux, France, and his last year at Our Lady of Providence, Rhode 
Island. He is the nephew of one of the sisters. 

The Rev. James J. Robinson, O.P., of Holy Name Province, stopped for a visit 
enroute to St. Albert’s College, Oakland, California. Father had studied for four 
years at Rome and Fribourg. While here Father Robinson lectured to the sisters 
on the Holy Land and showed many slides he had taken there. 

Three postulants arrived during the month of July, one from New Haven and 
two from New Jersey. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Conception, Great Bend, Kansas 


The Rev. Thomas Managhan, C.SS.R., Omaha, Nebraska, conducted the spe- 
cialized annual retreat for the Parish Priests’ housekeepers sponsored by the Sisters 
at the Motherhouse May 15-19. The Marianum, an organization of priests’ house- 
keepers, held its annual meeting after the retreat and elected officers. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Marion F. Forst, D.D., Bishop of Dodge City, 
presided at the Reception and Profession Ceremonies, June 13, at the Motherhouse. 
Forty-eight participated in the ceremonies: eighteen postulants received the habit, 
fourteen Novices made temporary vows, and sixteen Sisters pronounced their per- 
petual vows. The Very Rev. Gerard R. Joubert, O.P., Houston, Texas, preached 
the sermon for the morning and afternoon services. 

On the same day, the Community honored with a Solemn Mass of Thanks- 
giving six jubilarians: one Golden: Sister Mary Annunciata who commemorated 
her 50th anniversary of Religious profession, and five Silver: Sisters Mary Bridget, 
Mary Sophia, Mary Petrona, Mary Teresita, and Mary Gonsalva who celebrated 
their twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The Community was honored to have as guests: The Very Rev. E. J. Marr, 
O.P., Provincial of St. Albert's Province; the Rev. W. J. Conway, O.P., Director 
of St. Dominic's Mission Society, Chicago; The Rev. Philip Cantlebary, O.P., 
Rosaryville, Louisiana; and the Rev. James J. Pender, O.P., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Ground breaking for the three and three quarter million dollar Central Kansas 
Medical Center in Great Bend, which replaces the present St. Rose Hospital, took 
place July 26. The Chancellor of the Dodge City Diocese, the Very Rev. John 
Zenner gave the Benediction; also present and participating in the ceremonies 
were: Mr. Roy Johnston, Director of Hospital Facilities, Kansas State Board of 
Health; the honorable Senators Andrew Schoeppel, and Frank Carlson and Con- 
gressman Floyd Breeding. 


Congregation of Saint Catharine of Siena, Saint Catharine, Kentucky 


On April 30 the Rev. Jerome Smith, O.F.M., who recently toured Siena, Italy, 
addressed the sisters at the Motherhouse, and college and high school students 
gathered to commemorate the 500th anniversary of the canonization of Saint 
Catharine. 

In Detroit Rev. Mother Mary Julia and Sisters Paschala were honored guests 
at the Catholic Hospital Association June 14 Conference at which Mother was 
given a commemorative plaque “For Outstanding Services During the Civil War.” 

Two sisters are doing research; one in Biology at McGill University in Mon- 
treal, Canada; another in Chemistry at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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Ten sisters were awarded N.S.F. grants for summer workshops in Chemistry 
or Mathematics at different universities. 

Sister Emil, I.H.M., Community Consultant for the Sister Formation Confer- 
ence, met with Saint Catharine sisters in Brooklyn and Boston on June 24 and 25 
respectively, at Resurrection, Brooklyn, and Saint Patrick, Watertown. Sister held 
group meetings with superiors and general meetings with all of the sisters explain- 
ing the demands for the Juniorate Formation Program keyed to the needs of the 
apostolate. 


In July the Catholic University Chapter of Sigma Theta Tau, a Scholastic and 
the only National Honorary Society of Nursing in the United States, invited Sister 
Joan Miriam to become a member of their organization. 

On July 9 the Most Rev. Charles G. Maloney, D.D., Auxiliary of the Louis- 
ville Archdiocese, blessed and solemnly dedicated the new infirmary at the Mother- 
house, Angela Sansbury Infirmary. He was assisted by the Reverends J. H. Conroy, 
O.P., and William Dettling, O.P. As His Excellency blessed the building the Very 
Rev. Patrick J. Conaty, O.P., addressed those assembled outside the edifice. The 
Novitiate choir sang Ave Maria, the Star Spangled Banner, and Holy God We 
Praise Thy Name. 

Sister Paschala, Secretary of the Public Relations Committee of the Kentucky 
State Association of Registered Nurses, represented the community at the July 31 
session of this Association. 

Sisters Alberta and Aquinas marked the fiftieth anniversary of their religious 
profession on Aug. 4 with Solemn High Mass. 

Sisters Frances Raphael and Catherine Gertrude were in attendance at the Aug. 
4-22 Workshop for the College Faculty in the Sister Formation Program at Mar- 
quette University. 

Sister Mary Joachim participated in the Institute on Accounting and Business 
Office Procedures at Notre Dame University, Aug. 6-27. 

Sister Mary Ellen was present for the Aug. 21-23 Institute on Canon Law and 
Temporalities at Notre Dame University. 

In attendance at the Aug. 25-Sept. 5 Workshop in Instructional Programs in 
Spirituality at the College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York, were Sisters Mary 
Eva and Mary Ransom. 

In your charity please pray for the repose of the souls of Sister Rosaire Curran - 
and Marie Leonard. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, Louisiana 

A Catechetical Workshop was held at St. Mary’s Dominican College June 5-11. 
The purpose of the workshop was to present the latest developments in the study 
of Sacred Scripture, Liturgy, and Dogma. Brothers, Sisters, lay men and women 
were in attendance. The principal lecturers were Rev. John F. McConnell, M.M., 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill., Rev. Paul Marx, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn., Rev. Eugene M. Burke, C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
D. C., Sister John Marie, S.H.F., Catechetical Supervisor, Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco, Sister Mary Rose Therese, C.S.J., Saint Genevieve du Bois, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sister Marian, O.P., CCD Supervisor, Diocese of Lafayette, La., Rev. Bernard 
Dauhenher, St. Raphael Church, New Orleans, La. 

On June 11 in the Rosaryville Chapel fourteen postulants received the Holy 
Habit of St. Dominic. Rev. Father Paul Hinnebusch, O.P., presided at the ceremony 
and Rev. Father Charles E. Hayes, O.P., preached the sermon. 

On June 12 five novices pronounced Temporary Vows. Rev. Father D. P. 
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Brady, O.P., presided at the ceremony and Rev. Father Peter Dunne, O.P., delivered 
the sermon. 


The Most Rev. Robert E. Tracy, Auxiliary Bishop of Lafayette, La., presided 
and preached at the Profession Ceremony on June 13 when thirteen young sisters 
made Perpetual Profession of Vows. 


On Saturday, June 17, Rev. Father D. M. Della Penta, O.P., offered a High 
Mass of Thanksgiving in the Rosaryville Chapel on the occasion’ of the Silver 
Jubilee of Religious Profession of Sister Mary Evangelist Helm. Rev. Father Dom- 
inic Tamburello, O.P., preached the sermon. 


Sister Mary Louise and Sister Mary de Ricci attended the meeting of the As- 
sociation of American University Women in Washington, D. C., June 18-23. 

Sister Mary Louise and Sister Mary Conrad attended the National Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards Conference held at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Penn., June 20-23. Sister Mary Louise was a delegate 
of the Sister Formation Conference at this meeting. 

Sister M. Peter, Archdiocesan Supervisor, attended the Summer Institute of 
Communication Arts at Fordham University. 


Sister Mary Clare, Sister Mary Conrad, Sister Mary Hyacinth, and Sister Mary 
Helen attended the Programmed Learning Conference held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Natchetoches, La., July 9-15. 

Sister Mary Alexaidia, Registrar of St. Mary's Dominican College, attended 
the Summer Institute on College Admissions sponsored by Harvard University and 
held at Radcliff College, Cambridge, Mass., July 10-28. 

Sister Mary Louise and Sister Mary Judene attended the Southwest Institute 
on Institutional Research held at the University of Texas, Austin, Tex., July 19-22. 

Sunday afternoon, July 23, a reception was held in Alumnae Hall, celebrating 
the recognition of St. Mary's Dominican College by the American Association of 
University Women and honoring Doctor Eleanor Dolan, Chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Higher Education. 


Sister Mary Eugene and Sister Mary de Ricci attended the Workshop on the 
Role of the Faculty sponsored by the Sister Formation Conference at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Aug. 4-22. 

Sister Mary Michael attended the National Student's Congress held at the 
University of Wisconsin, Aug. 21-30. 

Sister Mary Elizabeth, Chairman of the Chemistry Department, St. Mary’s 
Dominican College, was awarded a grant by the National Science Foundation to 
attend the Summer Institute in Isotope Technology held at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

During the summer session of St. Mary’s Dominican College, a series of lec- 
tures was given by the faculty. Faculty, students, and friends attended these lectures. 
The faculty members who participated in the program were: Sister Mary Bartholo- 
mew, who was home for the summer from Yale University, gave a lecture on 
Symbolism in Art. An Evening with Chopin was given by Mr. John Nickle, Chair- 
man of the Music Department. Sister Mary Henry, who received her Masters Degree 
in History from Catholic University, lectured on The Berlin Crisis. Sister Mary 
Beatrice, Chairman of the English Department, gave a lecture on The Early Poetry 
of T. S. Eliot. 

Mother Mary Imelda, Mother General of the Congregation, recently signed the 
contract for the erection of a new St. Mary’s Dominican High School. 
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Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Adrian, Michigan 

One hundred two young women participated in the solemn ceremonies of re- 
ception and profession in Lumen Ecclesiae Chapel at the Adrian Dominican Mother- 
house, Aug. 2 and 5. 

Of the 33 candidates who were vested in the white habit of St. Dominic 13 
are from Michigan. The group represents 11 archdioceses and dioceses in the U.S., 
together with the Archdiocese of Santo Domingo and the Diocese of the Bahamas, 
British West Indies. 

The Most Rev. John F. Dearden, D.D., Archbishop of Detroit, offered the 
Mass and presided at the vestition ceremony. The Right Rev. Monsignor Warren 
Peek, pastor of St. Thomas the Apostle Church, Ann Arbor, preached the sermon. 

The Rev. Walter Ford, Chaplain at the Adrian Dominican Motherhouse, of- 
fered the Mass and witnessed the first profession of 40 novices and the final pro- 
fession of 29 junior professed sisters at a private ceremony in Lumen Ecclesiae 
Chapel Saturday morning, Aug. 5. 


Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan 


On May 6, Rev. Mother Mary of Jesus, Prioress of the Community, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of her Profession. A Solemn High Mass was offered by 
Mother’s Cousin, Rev. Fr. Algar Nadon, O.F.M., of Cincinnati, Ohio, assisted by 
Franciscans from Duns Scotus College, Detroit. Fr. John Sullivan, O.P., of St. 
Dominic’s Parish gave the sermon. The Sisters’ Adoration Chapel was filled with 
many friends, relatives, and members of the Clergy, eager to make Mother’s Great 
Day a most happy one. 

On June 25 in a ceremony after Vespers, Sr. Mary Raphael, Extern Novice, 
made her first Profession of Vows. Rev. Fr. Edward Ritter officiated and preached 
the sermon. 

On July 16 Miss Karen Sabourin of Royal Oak, Michigan, received the Holy 
Habit in a ceremony after Vespers. Rev. Fr. F. Haste, O.F.M., of Duns Scotus 
College, Detroit officiated and preached the sermon. Sister received the name of 
Sr. Mary of the Crucifixion. 

Among summer visitors were Fr. J. M. Egan, O.P., of Barry College, Florida. 
After offering Holy Mass Father gave a Conference to the Community. Fr. Ferrer 
Arnold, O.P., Missionary from Multan, Pakistan visited the Community twice and 
after offering Holy Mass gave the Community conferences on the Missions and 
the Religious Life. Fr. Odorico Schmidt, O.F.M., of Princeton, Ontario, visited the 
Community and after offering Holy Mass gave the Community a conference. 

Sisters Mary Ernestine and Mary Emilie, C.S.A., spent a week at the Monastery 
while soliciting Orders for the exquisite lace work executed in their Philippine 
Missions. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Caldwell, New Jersey 


On June 17, 1961, the Ceremony of Reception and Profession was held at the 
Motherhouse, with His Excellency, the Most Rev. Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, 
presiding, offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and preaching. Twenty-six post- 
ulants received the holy habit and twenty-one novices made their profession. 

On June 30, 1961, fourteen Sisters made their final vows with His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Walter W. Curtis, Auxiliary Bishop, presiding, offering the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and preaching. 

Approximately two-hundred twenty-five Sisters attended Summer School at 
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Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J., and thirteen Sisters received their degrees on 
Aug. 5. Caldwell Dominicans are also studying at Catholic University of America, 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., Fordham University, New York, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Penn., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penn., and Provi- 
dence College, Providence, Rhode Island, and Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Indiana. 

The Silver Jubilee Ceremony for Sisters M. Catherine Denis, Margaret Francis, 
Dorothy Joseph, and Agnes Winifred was held at the Motherhouse on May 30, 
1961. Rev. Thomas F. Duffy, Pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Palisades Park, N. J., 
offered the High Mass of Thanksgiving and preached the sermon. Luncheon was 
served to the relatives and friends who were visiting the Jubilarians. 

Rev. Mother M. Dolorita, Sister Mary Dorothy, and Sister Marie attended the 
National Congress of Religious held at Notre Dame University from Aug. 16-19, 
1961. 

Two new schools will be staffed by Caldwell Dominicans this September, 
namely, Our Lady of Lourdes, Mountainside, N. J., and Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Roseland, N. J. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, New Jersey 


The Annual May Pilgrimage was held on Sunday, May 7, under the direction 
of the Very Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P. The guest speaker was Rev. Thomas J. Ertle, 
O.P., of St. Antoninus Church, Newark, N. J. 

The Very Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P., was appointed as our Father Chaplain in 
May. 
On May 31, following the Missa Cantata, which was sung by the Very Rev. 
J. J. McLarney, O.P., Chaplain, at 10 o'clock, Sister Mary Albert of the Eucharist 
made profession of Temporary Vows in the hands of Very Rev. Mother Marie 
Rosaria of the Eucharist, Prioress. Very Rev. John H. O'Callahan, Sub-Prior of St. 
Antoninus Church, Newark, N. J., preached the sermon on this occasion. The 
following clergy were present in the sanctuary: Monsignor John Coffey and Rev. 
John Whitson, both of St. Ursula’s Church, Mt. Vernon, New York, and Rev. John 
Donahue, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City. 

On June 3, the Rosary Society of St. Peter’s Church, Newark, New Jersey, 
under the direction of Rev. Richard Brozat, made a day of recollection at the mon- 
astery. The conferences were preached by the Very Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P. 

Among the many recent guests of the monastery, we have had the privilege 
of sharing in the Masses offered at the monastery by the following: Rev. Richard 
Brozat, who sang Mass on Pentecost Sunday; Rev. John M. Smith, newly ordained 
priest of the Newark Archdiocese, who was the celebrant of a Solemn High Mass 
on June 3; Rev. Hyacinth Maguire, O.P., who celebrated Mass on June 8; and 
Rev. Roberto Mitrano, of Pietramelara, P. Caserta, Italy, who sang Mass for the 
community on July 9, on the tenth anniversary of his ordination to the Priesthood. 

The classes in Theology and Sacred Scriptures, conducted by the Very Rev. 
J. J. McLarney, O.P., for all the Nuns, continued throughout the spring and sum- 
mer months. 


Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, New Jersey . 


After giving the annual retreat, the Very Rev. Bernard C. Werner, O.P., remained 

a few days with the Community, and in the course of several recreations related 
many interesting experiences from his long years in China. 

Sister Mary Raymond made Temporary Vows following a late Mass at which 
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Msgr. Joseph A. Costello, Vicar of Religious, was celebrant. Msgr. also presided 
for the ceremony and Rev. Bertin Farrell, C.P., preached. 

The Third Order of St. Dominic’s Chapter that is connected with the Com- 
munity had a ceremony of Reception and Profession. Very Rev. Edward Brodie, 
O.P., Director, presided. The Tertiaries also have a happy time at the gathering that 
follows these ceremonies together with Father, at the Convent Tertiary Hall. 

Sister Mary Gabriel died June 17. The Passionist Fathers who are Chaplains 
to the Monastery, presided for the Funeral. The Celebrant of the Solemn Requiem 
Mass was the Director of Students, Rev. Declan Maher, C.P. Rev. Urban Corig- 
liano, O.P., was present at the funeral. The Sisters cemetery is within the Cloistered 
grounds. R.I.P. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, New York 


Sister, Bernard Mary, of Dominican Commercial High School, was inducted 
into the Kappa Delta Phi Honor Society of Hunter College, N. Y., in May 1961. 

Sister Marlene, of St. Agnes Academic High School, College Point, N. Y., 
was awarded a Board of Trustees Fellowship by the Rector of Catholic University. 
Sister Mary Thomas, Guidance Counsellor at St. Agnes Academic High School, has 
been given an NDEA Guidance and Counselling grant at Fordham University. 

Sister Miriam Michael, of St. Rose, Bayamon, Puerto Rico, was the recipient 
of a three year summer Fellowship in Mathematics at Fordham University. 

Sister Mediatrix received a Carnegie Foundation grant in Latin American His- 
tory at the University of Rochester. 

Eight Sisters received National Science Foundation grants in Mathematics. 
They are studying at Catholic University, Fordham University, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn College and Catholic University of Puerto Rico. Five Sisters were awarded 
NSF Science grants at Boston College, City College of New York, Catholic Uni- 
versity and St. John’s University. 

New York State Education grants in Elementary Mathematics were awarded 
to Sisters Marie Paulette and Maria Carmel while Sister Charles Kathleen and 
James Catherine were recipients of Elementary Science grants. These Sisters studied 
at St. John’s University, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Sister M. Rene was selected to be a member of the New York State Catholic 
Teachers Science Curriculum Committee which held its sessions at Nazareth Col- 
lege, Rochester, N. Y. Sister Marguerite, Community Supervisor of Schools, Rock- 
ville Centre Diocese, spent her second summer in Ogdensburg, N. Y., working on 
the Elementary Examinations Committee. 

145 Sisters attended Undergraduate and Graduate courses at fifteen different 
universities and colleges for summer courses. 

On August 5, sixty-seven postulants received the holy habit. His Excellency, 
Rt. Rev. Walter Philip Kellenberg, D.D., presided. Fifty-three novices took their 
first vows on August 6, and fifty-two junior professed pronounced final vows on 
Aug. 7. Rev. Lewis Every, O.P., preached at all ceremonies. 

Sister Leonard Marie has been chosen as an Editorial Staff member of the 
New Catholic Encyclopedia under publication at Catholic University. 

Sisters Hortensia, Edith, Regina, and Inviolata passed to their eternal reward. 
R.LP. 


Congregation of Saint Dominic, Blauvelt, New York 


Rev. Mother Lawrence Marie and Sister Adelaide attended the Conference of 
Major Religious Superiors of Women’s Institutes in the United States. This con- 
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ference was held at Notre Dame, Indiana, Aug. 16-20. Rev. Mother and Sister were 
present also at the three day Institute, Canon Law on Temporalities for Higher 
Superiors, Aug. 21-23, at Notre Dame. Sister Kieran Marie attended sessions for 
Community Treasurers, held at Notre Dame, Aug. 6-25. Sister Philomena and 
Sister Mary David took part in the Workshop, ‘The Responsibility of the Faculty 
for Religious-Apostolic Formation,” Marquette University, Milwaukee, Aug. 4-22. 
Mother Geraldine and Sister Miriam Charles participated in a workshop for 
Mistresses of Postulants, Novices and Junior Professed at St. Rose College, Albany, 
New York, Aug. 25-Sept. 5. 

Sister Arthur and Sister Joanna were at Iona College, New Rochelle, the re- 
cipients of Grants for the study of French for Elementary School Teachers. Sister 
Alice Regina, Sister Mary Patrick, Sister Gratia, Sister Victoria, Sister Ephrem, and 
Sister Amabilis attended the Institute of Culture of the Catholic University of 
Ponce, Puerto Rico. This opportunity was made available through the generosity of 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York. At the Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, D. C., Sister Paula attended classes for 
teachers of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. Sister received a Grant for this study. 
Sister Natalie, who took courses in Science at Syracuse University, received a Grant 
for this study. Sister Alphonsus and Sister Ann Bernadette studied French at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. They also received Grants. Fourteen other Sisters 
attended sessions at New Rochelle College. The purpose of their study was to pre- 
pare for the teaching of the Schott Method of Basic Mathematics. Sister Jean Mir- 
iam, who attended courses in Guidance at Fordham University, received a Grant 
for this Study. 

Sister Athanasius, Sister Alma, and Sister Leo died recently. R.I.P. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Buffalo, New York 


Madonna Hall, housing the largest collection of statues of Our Lady in this 
hemisphere, is causing the Monastery to be doubly a place of pilgrimage. The more 
than 400 statues, collected by the chaplain, Very Rev. Albert Drexelius, O.P., por- 
tray the devotion to our Blessed Mother of the people of every continent. and under 
every title. Its purpose, to show what Mary means to mankind, is frequently fulfilled 
as groups of students, Sodalities, and others come to view Her under forms of 
ancient and modern art. 

The Community again witnessed the fervour of the Third Order members of 
the Chapter attached to this Monastery at the Corporate Communion Mass which 
they attended on June 25. While the Nuns provided the music for the Missa Can- 
tata, Tertiaries served the Mass. Rev. David Kenny, O.P., preached the sermon. 

A fitting tribute was paid to our Holy Father, St. Dominic, on his feast by an 
evening Mass celebrated in the Monastery Chapel. The Franciscan Fathers officiated 
at the Solemn High Mass in the presence of many of the Diocesan clergy and of a 
large number of Tertiaries. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunt's Point, New York 


On May 3, the Seminarians from St. Joseph’s Seminary, at Dunwoodie, New 
York, visited the Monastery for Solemn Mass, Sermon and Benediction. The Rev. 
Myles Bourke offered the Mass and the Very Rev. Richard B. Curtin conducted the 
Seminary Choir. 

The Most Rev. Joseph Cordeiro, D.D., Archbishop of Karachi, visited the 
Monastery on May 18; His Excellency spoke to the community in choir about con- 
ditions in his archdiocese, and about the needs of the Church there. 
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Many newly-ordained priests from St. Joseph’s Seminary came to the Monastery 
during the month of June, to offer Mass and give the Sisters their blessing. 

On June 1, the Very Rev. Damian Baker, O.S.B., officiated at the traditional 
Solemn Vespers and Triple Benediction in honor of the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
The Rev. William A. Carroll, O.P., preached the sermon; the Rev. Joseph A. Berry, 
O.S.A., and the Rev. Augustine Cerezo, O.S.B., assisted. 

Sister Mary Augustine, a lay sister, celebrated her Golden Jubilee on June 23. 
The Rev. William Kopfman, O.P., sang the Jubilee Mass. 

The Rev. Paul McKenna, O.P., from Providence College, R. I., spent several 
days at the Monastery on a visit during the last week in June. 

On July 1, Sister Maria de la Cruz, an extern sister, renewed her temporary 
vows for one year. ; 

During the early part of July, a new shrine in honor of Our Blessed Mother 
was erected in the cloister garden, and, on July 12, a white Carrara marble statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, the gift of Mrs. Robert Collier, was installed. 

Miss Isabel Bayron received the holy habit after Vespers on July 16. The 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, O.P., officiated, and the Rt. Rev. James J. Wilson preached 
the sermon. Also present were the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, the Rt. Rev. James 
V. Hart, the Very Rev. Damian Baker, O.S.B., the Rev. John Taylor, S.J., the Rev. 
William J. Outwater, O.P., the Rev. Albert J. DeLuca, and the Rev. John A. Steltz. 


Maryknoll Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, New York 


Mother Mary Colman returned from an eight month Visitation of the Mary- 
knoll Sisters’ missions in Africa, Caroline Islands, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, and Taiwan. Sister Maria del Rey, author of Dust On My 
Toes and several other books, accompanied Mother, and gathered material for a 
new book. 

Sister Gabriella (Mulherin), Scranton, Pa., has established four successful 
credit unions in Pusan, Korea, and has translated credit union data into Korean to 
introduce other Koreans to this workable self-help program. 

Our Sisters have recently arrived in Juli, Peru, where a new catechetical center 
is being opened. 

Sister Ann Fidelis (Boland), Strawberry Point, Iowa, now studying medicine 
at St. Louis University, received a foreign fellowship grant to study for three 
months at our Pusan, Korea, clinic, all expenses paid through Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. Sister is the only religious among four 
women and 26 men medical students to receive such a grant. 

Sister Laureen Marie (Nolan), Rochester, N. Y., received a 2nd year fellow- 
ship to complete her studies for a Master's degree in Japanese at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, from the National Defense Foreign Language Fellowship Program. 

Sister Corde (Lorang), Blue Island, Ill., received a summer fellowship from 
the National Science Foundation for a mathematics project at the University of 
Illinois. 

35 Sisters are missioned for the first time this year. They are assigned to 
Africa, Bolivia, Chile, Hawaii, Guatemala, Korea, Japan, Middle America, Panama, 
the Philippines, and South China. They include a doctor, four nurses, seventeen 
teachers, a librarian, four catechists, five medical technicians, and three office 
workers. 

Three new missions will be opened this year at: Puno, Peru; Santo Tomas, 
Mindanao, the Philippines; and Kungkuan,, Taiwan, Republic of China. 

33 Sisters pronounced first vows at the Motherhouse, Maryknoll, N. Y., on 
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June 24, 1961. On the same day 105 postulants received the habit of the Congre- 
gation and religious names. 

12 Sisters graduated from Maryknoll Teachers College this summer and 2 
from Mount St. Vincent's, Riverdale, N. Y. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Newburgh, New York 


Since the last issue of DOMINICANA ground has been broken and construc- 
tion started on four million dollars worth of construction at The Mount. One and 
a quarter million is allocated for Guzman Hall, the new Novitiate building, and 
the remainder of the sum will be spent on the construction and furnishing of 
Aquinas Hall, the new academic building of the college. Mount Saint Mary College 
of Newburgh formerly enrolled only members of the Dominican community. In 
September, 1960, the college extended its services to young ladies in both day and 
resident capacities. The evening classes enrolled men as well as women. 

Guzman Hall, named for our Holy Father Saint Dominic, will accommodate 
one hundred novitiate members. It will have its own chapel, classrooms, recreation 
rooms, infirmary, music rooms, and offices. 

Aquinas Hall is designed to accommodate a student body of five hundred. A 
wing to the north end of the building will house the auditorium and the dining 
hall. A similiar wing to the south will house the fifty-thousand book library. Each 
of the three components of Aquinas Hall will have its separate entrance. The library 
will be two stories and a mezzanine in height with ample storage and work facili- 
ties. It will be fitted with special acoustically-treated carrels for typing, a micro-film 
library and other special features. The music and fine arts departments will be 
equipped with the latest, finest equipment for these branches. 

The second floor will consist of the science and nursing arts departments. 
Special areas for faculty-research are being set up. The psychology and child study 
departments have special observational facilities and a completely modern language 
laboratory for handling forty students at a time is to be included in the construction 
and furnishings. 

A third building planned for the near-future is Siena Hall, an edifice erected 
to accommodate one hundred Junior Professed Sisters. This building, like Guzman 
Hall, will be a self-contained unit. Completion of the structures and occupancy of 
the two buildings has been set for September, 1962. 

Mother M. Leo Vincent, Prioress General, has announced the closing and sale 
of the property on Second Street, New York City, known as Holy Rosary Convent 
and Academy. This was the original Motherhouse of the Community, property 
purchased and built by Mother M. Augustine, foundress of the Newburgh Do- 
minicans. It was in this Convent that young ladies entered the congregation from 
1859 until 1898 when the novitiate was moved to Mount Saint Mary on the Hud- 
son, Newburgh, New York, and the Motherhouse followed it in 1899. Mother M. 
Augustine was one of the original choir sisters to arrive in August, 1853 from 
the Convent of the Holy Cross, Ratisbon, Kingdom of Bavaria. From the two choir 
sisters, Mother M. Josepha and Sister M. Augustine have sprung many thousands 
of Dominican Sisters in the United States: Amityville, Newburgh, Caldwell, Grand 
Rapids, Adrian, Blauvelt, Seattle (now Edmonds), Akron, Kansas and California. 

It was from Holy Rosary Convent on Second Street that the pioneering Sisters 
went out to Michigan and the far West soon after establishing the first new roots 
at Blauvelt and Caldwell. It was to Holy Rosary Convent on Second Street that 
many German girls came from their native villages to help keep alive the faith 
among the German immigrants who flocked to the new world in the second half of 
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the nineteenth century. Among such mission-minded young German girls, the Con- 
gregation has still living Sisters Bertha, Gonzaga, and Thomasine, the last of whom 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of her reception of the Holy Habit, Aug. 4, 
1886. With Sister Thomasine, the youngest (aged 13) of a group of fifteen, came 
recruits to Amityville, Second Street and Caldwell. 

The changing face of the lower East side of Manhattan is chiefly responsible 
for the closing of the historic convent and academy which has been a landmark in 
the area for one hundred two years. The parish of St. Nicholas, in which the 
Convent of the Holy Rosary was situated and which was long and well served by 
the Sisters, is no longer in existence. The once large and flourishing St. Nicholas 
School and St. Michael’s Day Nursery have long since been closed. The work of the 
Sisters in the area was then considerably restricted but with further changes in the 
lower East side, their work on Second Street has ceased. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill, New York 


During the month of April, Rev. Mother Mary Kevin, Mother General, made 
a visitation of the community's foreign missions in West Pakistan. Mother was 
accompanied by Sr. Evangelist Marie, member of the community Council. Mother 
and Sister stopped in Rome en route from Pakistan and were granted a private 
audience with His Holiness, Pope John XXIII. 

On Mar. 8, Rev. Mother Mary Kevin was presented with the gold medal Pro 
Ecclesiae et Pontifice by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York. The Papal award is given for service to the Church and to the Papacy. 

On May 8, forty-five young ladies were invested in the Dominican Habit at 
St. Agnes Convent, Sparkill, and on May 9, thirty-nine Sisters pronounced their 
first vows. 

On June 11, at the fourth commencement held at St. Thomas Aquinas College, 
thirty-five Sisters received the bachelor’s degree from the Very Rev. Monsignor 
Edward M. Connors, Associate Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of 
New York. The commencement address was given by the Rev. Royal J. Gardner, 
O.P., Registrar of Providence College. 

Sister Regina Rosaire and Sister Evangelist Marie represented the community 
at the Eastern Regional Meeting of the Sister-Formation Conference held at St. 
Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, on June 10-11. 

At the Annual Archdiocesan Educational Institute held in March, Sisters Re- 
gina Rosaire and Noreen were panel participants, and the Sisters from St. Anthony’s 
School, Nanuet, N. Y., sponsored an exhibit on health education. 

Sister Martin Marie has been elected to Who’s Who in American Science. 

Sister Catherine Anthony participated in the North East Conference on the 
teaching of foreign languages held at the Commodore Hotel, New York, in April. 

Sister Evangelist Marie participated in the Laity-Parish Conferences held 
under the auspices of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, Vocation 
Council. 

The community was represented at many meetings and conferences including 
the Pro Deo Association for Catholic Colleges, St. John’s University Annual Con- 
gress for Librarians, the Catholic College Council for Teacher Preparation, Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities of the State of N. Y., the N.C.E.A. in Atlantic 
City, the Catholic Library Association's annual meeting held in St. Louis, the 
N.E.A. in Atlantic City. 

Five Sisters were awarded grants to participate in the Philosophy of Science 
Institute sponsored by the New York State Education Dept. at St. John’s University 
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during the summer session; one Sister was awarded a New York State Education 
Dept. grant to study mathematics at St. John’s University. Many Sparkill Dominican 
Sisters received National Science Foundation grants to attend summer institutes at 
Catholic University, Washington, the University of Maine, the American University 
in Washington, Yale University, Boston University, University of Rochester, Notre 
Dame University, St. Thomas College in Wisconsin, and Holy Cross College. 

Sister Marie Denis was selected as a member of the New York City Workshop 
In Economic Education held at New York University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, during the summer session. 

Sister Rose Mary participated in a summer institute for teachers of French at 
Purdue University, Indiana. The institute was supported by a grant under the 
National Defense Education Act. Sister Perpetua was invited to participate in a 
Spanish institute under the auspices of the N.D.E.A. at the University of Wisconsin. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


On June 10 Sisters M. Jude and Martina received their Degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education from Saint John College of Cleveland. 

Sisters M. Dominicana, Marianne, Joseph, and Michael were on the June 
faculty instructing 258 teen-agers attending Ohio’s first religious vacation school 
for public high school students. Classes were held in St. Joseph School, Randolph, 
Ohio, sponsored by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and under the direction 
of His Excellency, the Most Rev. James W. Malone, Auxiliary Bishop of Youngs- 
town. 

During the summer the novices took a course in theology under the Rev. 
Martin J. Jordan, O.P. Father Jordan also gave conferences to the Sisters. 

On Aug. 4, five postulants received the habit of St. Dominic, fifteen novices 
made first profession of vows for three years, six Sisters renewed their vows for 
three years, and seven Sisters made final profession of vows. 

Fourteen Sisters attended a Mathematics Workshop in Cleveland from Aug. 
14-25. 

Mother M. Rosalia and Sister M. Martha attended the National Congress of 
Religious held at Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, from Aug. 16-19. 

In August, Sisters M. Eileen and Victor completed their second-year course 
in Dominican Spirituality at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 

The annual Homecoming Day, honoring Mother M. Rosalia’s feast day, was 
observed on August 30. 


Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


The Most Rev. Clarence G. Issenmann presided at the Reception of the Habit 
on June 25 and the Renewal of Vows on July 9 at the Motherhouse of St. Mary 
of the Springs. Twenty-five postulants received the habit and seventeen professed 
Sisters renewed their vows. 

The National Science Foundation has awarded scholarships for the summer 
to Sister Thomas Aquin in Radiation Biology at Tulane University; Sister Mary 
Urban in Biology at University of Washington; Sister Gemma in Biology at Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Sister Rosarii in Biology at University of Notre Dame; Sister 
Thomas More in Biology at Ohio State University; Sister Francis Jerome in Biology 
at Howard University; Sister Ignatia Marie in Chemistry at Tufts University; Sister 
Veronica in Chemistry at Holy Cross University; Sister Columbanus in Science and 
Mathematics at De Paul University; Sister Marie Bernard in Mathematics at Boston 
College; Sister Eileen in Mathematics at the University of Illinois. 
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The following Sisters have received NDEA scholarships: Sister Pierre in 
French (secondary) at St. Teresa College; Sister Peter Eymard in French (elemen- 
tary) and Sister Bernadette in Spanish (elementary) at Rosary College. Sister 
Estelle Marie received a tuition scholarship to study French at Laval University and 
Sister Mary Michael for Education at University of Notre Dame. Scholarships to 
study the Puerto Rican problem awarded by the Archdiocese of New York were 
received by Sister Mary Joseph and Sister Valerie; a similar one given by the Office 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was given to Sister Mary Martha. Sister Mary 
Victor is studying Mathematics at Cornell University on a Shell Oil Company 
scholarship. Sister Mary Jude is studying history at the University of Hawaii. 

Sister Maryanna is teaching religious Sisters in Ireland, with financial assistance 
from the local Knights of Columbus. 

In June Sister Mary Ambrose received her Ph.D. in Latin from Fordham 
University. 


Monastery of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


On April 30, Feast of St. Catherine of Siena, Miss Marion Rossato of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, entered the Monastery as a choir postulant. 

Sister Mary Gertrude of the Sacred Heart and Sister Mary Martha of Jesus, 
both natural sisters, celebrated the Silver Anniversary of their Religious Profession 
on May 9. A Solemn High Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated in the Monastery 
Chapel with Rev. John B. Walsh, O.P., officiating. The Deacon was Rev. William 
A. McLaughlin, O.P., the Subdeacon, Rev. Raymond M. McCabe, O.P., of Phila- 
delphia. The sermon on the “Contemplative Life’’ was preached by Rev. Thomas 
R. Haney, Assistant Pastor of St. Anne’s Parish, Lancaster. Rev. Anselm McCabe, 
O.P., was present in the Sanctuary. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated in the Monastery Chapel on May 15 
for Gerard A. Ricco, brother of Rev. Mother Prioress. Mr. Ricco, a kind benefactor 
of the Community, was visiting the Monastery when taken ill. Through the kind- 
ness of Rev. John B. Walsh, O.P., Chaplain of the Monastery, after his death his 
body was brought to the Monastery. The Ministers of the Mass were Rev. John 
B. Walsh, O.P., celebrant, Rev. William A. McLaughlin, O.P., deacon, and Rev. 
Raymond M. McCabe, O.P., subdeacon. Present in the Sanctuary were Right Rev. 
Monsignor Charles Tighe and several of the local clergy. Also present were Rev. 
Arthur L. McEneaney, O.P., Sub-prior of Holy Name Priory, Philadelphia, Rev. 
Pierre Conway, O.P., and Rev. John Arnold, O.P. 

The Annual May Crowning was held on May 28. The First Holy Communion 
Class of St. Anne’s Parish, Lancaster, participated in the ceremonies. Rev. John B. 
Walsh, O.P., conducted the services and Rev. Thomas R. Haney preached. 

The Very Rev. William F. Cassidy, O.P., Novice Master, visited the Monastery 
during the month of May. 

The Rev. Patrick Walsh, O.P., visited the Monastery during May. Father gave 
the sisters a talk on the ‘Church in the South.” 


Congregation of St. Cecilia, Nashville, Tennessee 


During the summer, Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation studied in the 
following institutions of learning: The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., DePaul University, Chicago; Siena College, Memphis, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, and in the St. Cecilia Normal School. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, Aug. 4, the Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., 
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celebrated the conventual Mass, and was the guest of the Sisters at breakfast after- 
wards. 

Four novices made profession of temporary vows in the St. Cecilia Convent 
chapel on Aug. 16, and two Sisters pronounced final vows. The Rev. Thomas F. 
Cashin, chaplain, presided at the profession ceremony, and preached. 

Mother Joan of Arc, Prioress General, and Sister Anastasia, Vicaress General, 
attended the meeting of Major Religious Superiors held at Notre Dame, Indiana, 
Aug. 16-19. 

Aquinas Junior College, the first Catholic College in Nashville, will open in 
September, 1961. Sister Dominica Gobel has been appointed Dean of the College, 
and Sister Jane Frances Beck Registrar. 

Sister Felicitas Murphy died on July 6, in the 51st year of her religious profes- 
sion. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Edmonds, Washington 

On July 1 our Prioress General, Mother Mary Frances, celebrated her golden 
jubilee. Presiding at the solemn Mass of thanksgiving in St. Luke’s Church was His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Archbishop of Seattle. Also present 
in the sanctuary were His Excellency, the Most Rev. William J. Condon, Bishop of 
Great Falls, and His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas E. Gill, V.G., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Seattle. The celebrant of the Mass was the Rev. William E. Gallagher, 
pastor of St. Luke’s; the Very Rev. Matthew Osbourn, O.P., pastor of Blessed 
Sacrament Church, preached. About 700 people attended the Mass. At the ending 
of the Mass, His Excellency, Archbishop Connolly presented to Mother a scroll 
bearing the Apostolic Benediction of His Holiness, Pope John XXIII. In the after- 
noon, hundreds of friends attended a reception in Mother’s honor. 

On June 17, two jubilarians were honored in a celebration at Rosary Heights. 
Sister Mary Siepman celebrated her golden jubilee; while Sister Mary Annette Van 
Cleve observed the silver anniversary of her profession. The Rev. Henry B. Conrad, 
O.M.I., pastor of St. Benedict's Church, Seattle, celebrated Benediction and preached 
for the occasion. 


Congregation of Saint Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 

Five Sisters observed the golden jubilee of their religious profession on Aug. 5. 
They were Sisters Bertha, Angela, Nicoline, Clarine, and Crescentia. Seven silver 
jubilarians were also honored on the same day. 

First and final profession of vows was held at St. Catherine’s on Aug. 15. 
Twenty Sisters took part in the ceremonies. On the day following twenty-three post- 
ulants were invested with the habit of the Order. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. William E. Cousins, D.D., officiated at the 
dedication of the new Immaculate Heart of Mary Chapel at Our Lady of the Oaks 
Convent, Pewaukee, Wisconsin, on Aug. 22. 

The Congregation will staff the newly-opened St. Lucy School, Racine, in 
September. This is the tenth elementary school in the city to be taught by the Sisters 
of our Community. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 

During the summer the postulants continued their study of theology under the 
direction of the Rev. Stanislaus Gorski, O.P.; the novices, under the Rev. Paul 
Mahoney, O.P.; the Sisters of the perpetual profession group studied the Theology 
of the Religious State under the Rev. Edward Robinson, O.P. 
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On Ascension Thursday more than 500 visitors from 15 schools in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Peoria, Madison, and other cities visited Saint Clara Convent and Academy. 

After his ordination at Saint Rose Priory on June 3, the Rev. Antoninus Kilroy, 
O.P., together with his uncle, the Very Rev. William D. Marrin, O.P., Provincial 
of St. Joseph Province, and the Very Rev. Stephen Gaines, O.P., as well as relatives 
of Father Kilroy were guests of the Motherhouse enroute to Duluth where he 
offered his First Mass. 

The Rev. Henry Hohman, O.P., conducted a weekend retreat, June 9-11, for 
young women desiring an understanding of the character of the religious state. 

Under the direction of the Rev. Sylvester MacNutt, O.P., a group of theolo- 
gians from Saint Rose Priory gave readings from the book, The Cypresses Believe 
in God, on June 20. 

The Most Rev. John A. Choi, Bishop of Pusan, Korea, and the Rev. Aloysius 
Schwartz of the Vicariate of Pusan, gave an illustrated talk on the work that has 
been accomplished and that is to be undertaken in that Vicariate. 

A grandnephew of the late Mother Mary Samuel, the Rev. William C. Hunt 
who was ordained in Rome after studying at the North American College, visited 
the Motherhouse where he offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on July 12. 

The Rev. Joseph F. Gregory, S.J., talked to the Professed Sisters, novices, and 
postulants on ‘Devotion to the Sacred Heart’ on July 19. 

Nine months after the Departure Ceremony for the four Sisters who are sta- 
tioned in Santa Cruz, Bolivia, the Motherhouse was privileged to welcome the Rev. 
Aloysius Wozniak of the La Crosse Diocese, who has just completed three years 
of zealous work in Holy Cross parish, Santa Cruz. While he was at Saint Clara 
from July 19-21, Father spoke to the professed Sisters and the novices on conditions 
in Bolivia. 

The Rev. Walter J. Stohrer, S.J., a brother of Sister Mary Baptist, offered 
Mass in the Chapel on July 20. Father Stohrer was ordained in Rome last year. 

Sisters Mary Clotilde, Virginia, Agnese, Dolorosa, Cyril, and Anastasia died 
recently. R.I.P. 
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“There are many points 
which the Church leaves to 
the discussion of theolo- 
gians, in that there is no 
absolute certainty about 
them... .” 

Pope John XXIII 


A new series of theological 
discussions edited by Karl 
Rahner, S.J. 


The purpose of the series QUESTIO- 
NES DISPUTATAE is not to repre- 
sent the views of any particular school 
of theology, ‘‘traditional’” or ‘‘mod- 
ern,” but to express the conviction 
that even after two thousand years the 
essential concern of Christian theology 
must be its own subject matter, God's 
revelation in Jesus Christ, rather than 
its historical development. 

There are numerous topics, burning 
quaestiones disputatae, which are not 
treated explicitly enough in current 
theology—questions of fundamental 
theology, basic problems of moral the- 
ology, all those rarely mentioned diffi- 
culties by which the understanding of 
the Gospel is complicated or impeded 
for men and women in our time. 


We trust that the QUESTIONES 
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DISPUTATAE series opens up a pro- 
gram which is simple, wide and yet 
sufficiently clear. We should be glad 
to have the support of all those who 
are willing to develop Catholic the- 
ology within the framework of this 
series. 

The Editor 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


by Heinrich Schlier 


An analysation of the spirit of Evil which 
by temptation and deception attempts to 
lead men into sin. Christ's coming is shown 
as the definitive defeat of the Powers 
which must make a last effort to inveigle 
the Christian by disbelief and disobedience 
away from the victorious Christ. $2.25 
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“MY DAILY BREAD” — Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life —Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Poges 90# ond $1.50 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” — A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Poges «= - 75 # to $5.26 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT’’—The popular, pocket sized edition of the Confraternity of Chiistian Doctrine’s 
Revision of the New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Ideal for School and Confra- 
ternity use. 704 Poges $1.14 to $5.90 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY * BROOKLYN 19, N.Y 
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Catholic 
Action 
And the 


Laity 
By Arthur Alonso, O.P. 


A much-needed explanation of the 
nature of Catholic Action, the rea- 
sons for its inauguration, how it 
differs from other associations in 
the Church, how it collaborates in 
the work of bishops and pastors, 
and the obligation of the Catholic 
layman to be apostolic in the mod- 
ern world. A book to be read and 
pondered by every bishop, priest 


and layman. 


$4.50 





Spirituality 
of the 
New 


Testament 


By Rev. William K. 
Grossouw 


A highly successful attempt by a 
modern Scripture scholar to make 
the New Testament meaningful 
and vital to modern man. Not a 
textual study nor a manual of bib- 
lical theology, but an explanation 
of the basic themes of the New 
Testament which have special sig- 
nificance to modern spiritual life. 


$3.95 


At your bookstore 


Herder of St. Louis 


17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 











pinbol of vi 


real presence of God 


: am 
Wherever it sh 
vast cathedral . . . the Sanctuary Light is a universal sign of the real 
presence of the Eucharistic Christ . . . a symbol that speaks in every 
language, saying: ‘“‘Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us.” 


Wi éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 








Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds—Lux Domini, 
Altar or Missa brand—each designed to comply with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and adapted 
for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. For those who feel that they should give to God, not the good, 
not the better, but the bes! . . . ask your Will & Baumer representative to show you the complete 
line of Sanctuary Lights. A selection of Sanctuary Lamps is also available. 











NOT 
to be 
MISSED 


THE MIND and HEART 
of AUGUSTINE 

A Biographical Sketch 

Edited by J. M. Flood 

Preface by M. D'Arcy, S.J. 
“From the whole body of 
work, the compiler has drawn 
an authentic Augustine. His 


excerpts are telling.” 
—The Catholic News 


“Mr. Flood practically lets 
Augustine tell his own story 
and, of course, he is well 
able to do it.” 

—Jubilee 


“Augustine the man, with 
problems similar to every 
man, is well revealed in this 
book. And his thoughts are 
excellent reading.” 
—Catholic Home Messenger 


$2.45 





MARIA MONTESSORI: 
Her Life & Work 
by E. M. Standing 


$5.25 
GOD'S INFINITE LOVE 
AND OURS 


by R. Mageean, C.SS.R. 
$2.95 


THE GREEN REVOLUTION: 
Peter Maurin’s Easy Essays 


The pungent aphorisms of the co-founder of The 
Catholic Worker, lavishly illustrated by Fritz 
Eichenberg. Forewords by Dorothy Day and John 
Cogley. $4.50 





A PRIEST CONFESSES 


by José Luis Martin Descalzo 


“More than any other book which this reviewer 
has ever read, it brings startlingly to life the 
great realities of the priesthood—what it means 
to the individual priest himself and to those for 
whom he was ordained.” 

—M. B. McNamee, S.J., The Catholic Messenger 


“The epigrammatic prose quivers, common words 
forsake their natural grooves to sound the super- 
natural.” 

—The Register 


“A young Spanish priest has given us one of the 
most gripping and stimulating pieces of spiritual 
writing in a long, long time.” 

—Ave Maria 


“The warm personality of Fr. Descalzo and the 
perception he exhibits . . . the lessons he suggests 
. can hardly fail to press home. This book is 
not only a spiritual retreat in itself; it leads to 

spiritual renewal.” 
—The Priest 


“For one who wonders what a young man thinks 
and feels as the glorious day of his ordination 
approaches, I know of no more intimately reveal- 
ing book to commend.” 

—Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. America 


$3.95 


At your bookstore or from Dept. D 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 


P.O. Box 549, 
Fresno, California 



























THE SAINT DOMINIC MISSAL 


This limited edition will be available in five bindings at the prices quoted below: 


No. 500 “Convent Edition,” flexible Fabela 


cover, rounded corners, red edges ___ $ 9.50 
No. 501 Simulated Leather, limp, flexible, 

round corners, gold edges ________~-~ $11.75 
No. 502 Genuine Leather, limp, flexible, round 

corners, gold edges ~____----_---_-- $14.75 
No. 503 Black Morocco, leather-lined, round 

corners, gold edges _________-_---- $18.75 
No. 504Z Simulated Leather, overlapping cover 

with zipper, gold edges __________-_-_ $17.50 


Special Notice—an attractive reproduction of a Saint Dominic medal, of a mod- 
ern imported design, in gold plate or oxidized silver, over two inches in diame- 
ter, will be given with each No. 502, 503 and 504 Z MISSAL. 


Missal covers available: 
Clear Plastic $0.75, Black Plastic $1.25, Leather $2.50 


Make checks or money orders payable to: 


THE SAINT DOMINIC MISSAL 


141 East 65th Street New York 21, New York 





Announcing 


THE SAINT VALENTINE MEDAL 


Available in fine silver plate finish, Sixty Cents each; 
Sterling Silver, One Dollar Ninety-Eight Cents each, 
and 10 kt. Gold, Twelve Dollars each. 


If you are interested in restoring the honored name and fame of the 
Christian Martyr, Saint Valentine, write: 


Saint VALENTINE MEDAL — The Saint Dominic Missal Office 
141 East 65th Street — New York 21, New York 





oomimican 
calendar 


1962 


Order From 
DOMINICAN CALENDAR 
487 Michigan Ave., N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 
25¢ per copy; $18.00 per hundred; $2.25 per dozen 














SPONSA REGIS 


A SPIRITUAL REVIEW FOR SISTERS 


In the changing circumstances of religious life, Sisters are more anxious 
than ever to find spiritual guidance that will keep them abreast of new 
thought and developments, and provide practical suggestions for making 
their life more fruitful. 
In the current volume of SPONSA REGIS they will find: 
@ THOMAS MERTON writing on the basic notions of 
Christian perfection; 
e KARL RAHNER, S.J., discussing the theory and prac- 
tice of poverty in our day; 
e@ GERMAIN LESAGE, O.M.I., considering the relation- 
ship between psychological maturity and religious perfec- 
tion; 
e@ SISTER MARY EMIL, I.H.M., showing how a zealous 
apostolate in the field of teaching can solve the problem 
of religious vocations. 
In addition, there will be articles by Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., Father 
James Carmody, S.J., Dom Jean Leclercq, O.S.B., Sister Joan Bland, 
S.N.D., Father Columban Browning, C.P., and many others. 
Now in its 33rd year, SPONSA REGIS continues to be the only American 
magazine published exclusively for Sisters. In offering materials in the 
fields of Sacred Scripture, liturgy, asceticism, spiritual life, and the aposto- 
late, it offers a wide range of topics which are of significance to all reli- 
gious women. In presenting the writings of well-qualified authors in these 
fields, it assures the reader of reliable guidance and challenging encourage- 
ment. 
Published monthly by monks of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
1 year: $2.50; 2 years: $4.00 


SPONSA REGIS, St. John's Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 
Dear Father, 
Please send me SPONSA REGIS for: 
(C) 1 year ($2.50) 1 2 years ($4.00) 
iC) Please bill me (1) Payment enclosed 














THE DARK VIRGIN 


The Book of Our Lady 


For of Guadalupe 


: The definitive documentary 
Christmas anthology edited by Dema- 
rest and Taylor. Full color 
print of the miraculous 
painting. 

Perennial Christmas Favorite 


$5.00 


Giving 





THE QUEEN’S 
PORTRAIT: 


The Story of Guadalupe 
by Sister 
Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 


430th 
Anniversary 


of Our Lady An account for the whole 

family of the only apparition 

of Guadalupe of our Lady in this hemi- 

sphere—and its increasing 

December 12 meaning for the U.S. Many 
photographs. 

$3.95 


Deluxe edition— 
24 extra pp. of photos—$12.50 
($10 to Jan. 1) 


At your bookstore or from Dept. D 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 


Box 549 
FRESNO, Calif. 











ESTABLISHED 1855 


GHMMELV 


The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 


L—— 


integrity of the maker... 
the practical measure of candle quality! 








Canon Law ezplicitly defines the 
acceptable minimum in liturgical 
candles . . . implicitly recom- 
mends the finest purity and in- 
gredients throughout. 


For the busy pastor, the practi- 
cal standard of measurement is 
the known integrity of the maker 

. the proved quality of his 
products. 








WILL & BAUMER 
Candle Company Inc. 
Syracuse Boston New York 


Chicago stermedt Los Angeles 





= to the Vatican by Appointment 











DOMINICANA IS PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
AT THE DOMINICAN HOUSE OF STUDIES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


cum permissu superiorum 


Editorial, Business and Circulation Offices: 

487 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
Entered as Second Class Matter June 19, 1926 at the 
Post Office, Somerset, Ohio, under Par. 4. Sec. 402 
Single copies 50 cents each; yearly subscription: 
$2.00 in advance. 
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